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7 | Hav a wife that keeps good company. vou 


know that the word good varies its meaning ac- 
cording to the value ſet upon different qualities in 


different places. To be a good man in a college, is 
to be learned; in a camp to be brave; and in the city to 
be rich. By good company in the place which I have 


the misfortune to inhabit, we underſtand not always 
thoſe from whom any good can be learned, whether 
wiſdom or virtue; or by whom any gaod can be con- 


ferred, whether profit or reputation. Good company 
is the company of thoſe whoſe birth is high, and 
Vhoſe riches: are great, or of thoſe whom the rich 


and noble admit to familiarity. 


I a gentleman of a fortune by no means exu- 


berant, but more than equal to the wants of my fa- 


mily, and for ſome years equal to our defires. My 
wife, who had never been accuſtomed to ſplendour, 
r e ee e joined 


1 


d | f 


| 


and chariots at her door. 


| quarter. that we had left, mortified her without deſign, 


Peel to'paſs flightly overs as things Which a 


| were, generally reje Ke, and ſhe heard them, as they 
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Joined: FA endeavours to mine in the 3 | 
of our economy; we lived in decent e were 
ba excluded from moderate: pleaſures; oy” 

Bor flight cauſes, produce great effects. All wy 
Ines has been deftroyed bt change of place; 
virtue is too often merely local; in ſome ſituations the 
air diſeaſes the body, and in others poiſons the mind. 
Being obliged to remove my habitation, I was led by 
mx evil genius to a convenient. houſe in a ſtreet where: 
many.of the nobility reſide, We had ſcarcely ranged- 
our furniture, and aired our rooms, when my wife 
began to grow diſcontented, and to wonder what the 
e would think when: they faw 1 e chairs ; 


— 


HR acquaintance who came to ſee her 8 the | 


by continual enquiries about the ladies, whoſe houſes 
they viewed from our windows. She was aſhamed to 
confeſs. that ſhe had. no intercourſe with them, and 
theltered her weld yrs: general anſwers,..which al- 
ways tended to raiſe ſuſpicion that ſhe knew more than 
ſhe would tell; but ſhe was often reduced to difficul- 
ties, when the courſe of talk introduced prone 
t the furniture or ornaments of their h. ouſes, 
Which,' when the could get no'intelligenee; the was 


e "chat The never ie em: 
fe vexations! the” was reſolved: to pur add 7 
Fade and redoubled' Her viffts to thefe feu of Her 
riends, Who viſited thoſe Who! kept good company 3! 
and if ever ſhe met a lady of quality, forced herſelf 
into notice by reſpect and aſſiduity. Her advances 


5 alf th 


went down airs, talk how: ſome creatures put them- 
ſclyes | tot Ward. Noe mon: T0 Wines 34 2 

Suk was not cc bufgs0, but crept forward from 
one to another; and, as perſeverance with do great 
things, ſapped het way unperceived, till, unexpected- 
y, the appeared at the card-table of lady Biddy Por- 


iſe a Jechar ick vi in of ſeyen fix, whom 11 the 
N ot | 8 ae 1 . * 1 # families 
a 41.40%; © 
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families in the next ſquare viſited very punctually when 
ſhe was not at home. BET * . 

Tuis was the firſt ſtep of that elevation to which 
my wife has ſince aſcended, For five months the had 
no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy, who, 


let the world ſay what it would, had a fine under- 


ſtanding, and ſuch a command of her temper, that, 
whether ſhe won or loſt, the ſlept over her cards. 


Ar lady Biddy's ſhe met with lady Tawdry, whoſe | 


' favour ſhe gained by eſtimating her ear- rings, which 


were counterfeit, at twice the value of real diamonds. 
When ſhe bad once entered two houſes of diſtinction, 


ſhe was eaſily admitted into more, and in ten weeks 


had all her time anticipated by parties and engage- 


ments. Every morning ſhe is beſpoke, in the ſummer 
for the gardens, in the winter for a ſale; every after- 


noon ſhe has viſits to pay, and every night brings an 


inviolable appointment, or an aſſembly, in which the 
beſt company of the town were to appear. 


| Yov willeaſily imagine that much of my domeſtick 
comfort is withdrawn. I never ſee my wife but in 


the hurry of. 133 or the languor of weari- 


neſs. To dreſs and to undreſs is almoſt her whole 
buſineſs in private, and the ſervants take advantage of 
her negligence to increaſe expence. But I can ſupply 
her oiniſſions by my own- diligence, and ſhould not 
much regret this new courſe of life, if it did nothing 


more than transfer to me the care of our accounts. 


The changes which it has made are more vexatious. 


My wife has no longer the uſe of her underſtanding. 


She has no rule of action but the faſhion. She has no 


opinion but that of the people of quality. She has no 


language but the diale& of her own ſet of company. 
She hates and admires in humble imitation ; 


echoes the words charming and deteſtable without con- 


ſulting her own perceptions. | 


Ir for a few minutes we fit down together, ſhe en- 


tertains me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or the 
_ converſation of lord Whiffler and miſs Quick, and 
wonders to find me' receiving with indifference ſayings 
which put all the company into laughter... 50 


— 
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Br her old friends ſhe is no longer very willi » 
be ſeen, but ſhe muſt not rid herſelf of them a 
once; and is ſometimes ſurpriaed by her beſt rin 


in company which the would not ſhew, and cannot 


hide; but from the moment that a counteſs enters, 
ſhe takes care neither to hear nor ſee them ; they ſoon 
find themſelves neglected and retire, and ſhe tells her 
ladyſhip that they are ſome how related at a great 
diftance, and that as they are good fort of Pee ſhe 
_ cannot be rude to them. 

As by this ambitious union with thoſe that are 
above her, ſhe is always forced upon difadvantageous 


compariſons of her condition with theirs, ſhe has a 


conſtant ſource of miſery within ; 'and never returns 
from glittering aſſemblies and magnificent apartments 
but ſhe growls out her diſcontent, and wonders why 
ſhe was doomed to ſo indigent a ftate. When ſhe at- 
| tends the dutcheſs to a ſale, the always ſees ſomething 
that ſhe cannot buy; and, that ſhe may not ſeem 
wholly inſignificant, ſhe will ſometimes venture to bid, 


and often makes acquiſitions which ſhe did not want 


at prices which ſhe cannot afford. . 

5 HAT adds to all this uneaſineſs 1 in, that this ex- 

| e is without uſe, and this vanity without honour : 
the forſakes houſes where ſhe might be courted, for 


thoſe where ſhe is only ſuffered ; her equals are daily WM 
made her enemies, and her ſuperiors will never be hes = 


cor eel 
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5 1 R, e Ee 
OU have lately 8 your admirers with 


given a 8 proof you are not averſe _ 


; 1 2 


the caſe of an unfortunate huſband, and thereby 
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hear appeals and terminate differences between man and 
wife; I therefore take the liberty to preſent you with 
the caſe of an injured lady, which, as it chiefly relates 
to what I think the lawyers call a point of law, 1 
ſhall do in as juridical a manner as I am capable, and 


ſubmit it to the conſideration of the learned gentle- | 


men of that profeſſion. © = 
IMT RINIS. In the ſtyle of my marriage articles, a 
marriage was had and ſolemnized about fix months 


o, between me and Mr. Savecharges, a gentleman - 
poſſeſſed of a plentiful fortune of his own, and one 


who, | was perſuaded, would improve, and not ſpend 
B TroRE our marriage Mr. Savecharges had all 
along preferred the falutary exerciſe of — on 
foot, to the diſtempered eaſe, as he terms it, of lolling 
in a chariot ; but notwithſtanding his fine panegyricks 


on walking, the great advantages the infantry were in 


the ſole poſſeſſion of, and the many dreadful dangers 
they eſcaped, he found I had very different notions of 
an equipage, and was not eaſily to be converted, ou 
gained over to his party. , 
Ax equipage | was determined to have, whenever 
I married. I too well knew the diſpoſition of my in- 
tended conſort to leave the providing one intirely to his 
honour, and flatter myſelf Mr. Savecharges has, in 
the articles made previous to our marriage, agreed to 
keep me a coach; but left I ſhould be miſtaken, or 
the attornies ſhould not have done me juſtice in me- 
thodizing or legalizing theſe half dozen words, I will 
ſet about and tranſcribe that part of the agreement, 
which will explain the matter to you much better than 
can be done by one who is ſo deeply intereſted in the 
event; and ſhew on what foundation I build my hopes 
of being ſoon under the tranſporting, delightful deno- 


mination of a faſhionable lady,” who enjoys the exalted 


and much-envied felicity of bowling about in her own 


Rat Mete rhe als ens Saved te 


divers good cauſes and conſiderations him hereunto 


moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby agree, that — | 
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* conveniently may be, after the ſolemnization of the 
„ faid intended marriage, at his own proper coſt and 
charges, find and provide a certain vehicle or four- 
* wheel carriage, commonly called or known by the 
< name of a coach; which ſaid vehicle or wheel-car- 

& Triage, ſo called or known by the name of a coach, 
_ ſhall be uſed and enjoyed by the ſaid Sukey Modiſh 
his intended wife [pray mind that, Mr. Ipr ERA] at 
ſuch times and in ſuch manner as ſhe the ſaid Sukey 

« Modiſh ſhall think fit and convenient,”  _ : 


- ..,Sucn, Mr. IpLzx, is the agreement my paſſionate 
admirer entered into; and what the dear frugal huſ- 
band calls a 2 of it remains to be deſcribed. 

Soon aſter the ceremony of ſigning and ſealing was 

over, our wedding-cloaths being ſent home, and, in 

ſhort, every thing in readineſs except the coach, my 
own ſhadow was ſcarce more conſtant than my paſſi- 
onate lover in his attendance on me: wearied by his 
perpetual importunities for what he called a. comple. 
tion of his bliſs, I conſented: to make him happy; in a 
few days I gave him my hand, and, attended by Hy- 
men in bis ſaffron robes, retired to a country- ſeat of 
my huſband's, where the honeymoon flew over our 
heads ere we had time to recollect ourſelves, or think 
of our engagements in town. Well, to town we came, 
and you may be ſure, Sir, I expected to ſtep into my 
Coach on my arrival here; but, what was my ſurprize 
and diſappointment, when, inſtead of this, he began 

dos ſound in my ears, that the intereſt of money was 

low, very low; and what a terrible thing it was to 
e de incumbered with a little regiment of ſervants in 
© theſe hard times.” I could-eafily- perceive what all 
this tended to, but would not ſeem to underſtand him; 
which made it highly neceſſary. for Mr. Savecharges to 
explain himſelf more intelligibly; to harp; upon and 
proteſt he dreaded the expence of keeping à coach. 
And, truly, for his part, he could not conceive'/how 
the pleaſure reſulting from ſuch a convenience could 
be any way adequate to the heavy expence attending 
it. I now thought it high time to ſpeak with equal BW 


— 


a ad cold tas! as the eite I ght fair- 5 
emed me to ride in my own coach, A I was 


ible his circumſtances would very well afford it, he 


muſt pardon” we 1 1 inſiſted on a N of his 


ment. 8 W t 


I ArEAL be Mir: wren whether any Arm. | 


could be more civil, more complaiſant than this? An 
would you believe. it, the creature in return, a few 


s after, accoſted me in an offended tone, with, 


4 Madam, can now tell you your coach is ready; 


and ſince you are ſo paſſionately fond of one, I in- 
tend you the honour of keeping a pair of horſes, - 


« You inſiſted upon having an article of pin money, 


« and horſes are no part of my agreement.” B 1 | 
deſigning wretch! I beg your pardon, Mr. lola, 7 


the very ecital of fuch mean, ungentleman-like beha- 


BZ _ fires my. blood, and lights up -a flame within 


But hence, thou worſt of monſters, ill-timed 


_ e eee my cauſe for want of 


temper. 
Now though 1 am convinced I might make a worſe 
uſe of part of the pin-money, than by. extending my 


bounty towards the ſupport of ſo uſeful a part of the 
brute creation; yet, like a true-born Engliſh woman, 
Iam fo tenacious of my rights and privileges, and 
moreover ſo good a friend to the gentlemen of the 


| law, that 1 proteſt, Mr. Ip EER, ſooner than tamely 
give up the point, and be quibbled out of my right, I 
will receive my pin- money, as it were, with one hand, 


and pay it to them with the other; provided they will 


give me, or, Which is the ſame thing, my truſtees, 


encouragement to commence a ſuit againſt this dear 


frugal huſband of mine. 
AnD of this I can't have the leaſt ſhadow of dinbe 


inafmuch as I have been told by very good authority, 
it is ſome way or other laid down as a rule, © hat 
; 4 whenever the law doth give any thing to one, it 


„ giveth impliedly whatever is neceſſary for the taking 
135 « and enjoying t the ſame.” Now I would gladly know. 


os * Coke on Littleton. Fl 
what 


Þ 
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what enjoyment I, or lady in the kingdom, cat 
have of n coarh wihour | 227 The anſwer is obyi- 
ous None at all! For as Serj. Catlyne very wiſely 
obſerves, *« Tho' a coach has wheels to the end it may 
88 thereby and by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 

yet in point of utility it may as well have none, if 
« they EFF 

6 parts, that is, the horſes.” | 

Au therefore, Sir, I bumbly hope you and the 
1 0 
—— 2 be annexed 
the name o to 1. 
nnen 

Sure Savzcnanons, 
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For * —_— 


— — —— * 


To, the 1b L ER. 


"Mr Toren * I 
HAVE taken 4 ech of rt before ae you 
my complaint, and of deſiring advice or conſola- 

tion with the greater confidence, becauſe I believe 
many other writers have ſuffered the ſame indignities 
with myſelf, and hope my quarrel will be regarded by 
you and your readers as the common, cauſe of lte- 
rature 

Having been long a ſtudent,” 4 thought myſelf 

qualified in time to become an author. My enquiries 
have been much diverſified and far extended, and not 
finding my genius ditecting me by irreſiſtible impulſe 
to any particular ſubject, I deliverated three years 
which part of knowledge to illuſtrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by accident than by 
reaſon : I walked abroad one morning with a curious 
lady, and by her enquiries and obſervations was incited 
to write the 3 hiſtory of the county in which I 


* * K» 


reſide. 
NaTvRAL 
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NATURAL hiſtory is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be purſued on a 
ſoft couch, but nature muſt be obſerved in the o 
tir. I have collected materials with indefatigable per- 
tinacity. I have gathered glow-worms in the evening, 
and ſnails in the morning ; I have ſeen the daiſy 8 
and open, I have heard the owl ſhriek at midnight, 
and hunted inſects in the heat of noon. n. 
Seven years | was employed in collecting animals 
and vegetables, and then found that my deſign was 
yet imperfect. The ſubterranean treaſures of the 
place had been ' paſſed unobſerved, and another year 
was to be ſpent 1n mines and coal-pits. What I had- 
already done ſupplied a ſufficient motive to do more. I 
acquainted myſelf with the black inhabitants of metal- 
lick caverns, and, in defiance of damps and floods, 
wandered thro the gloomy labyrinths, and gathered 
foſſils from every fiſſure. LY On 
Ar laſt | began to write; and as I finiſhed any ſec- 
tion of my book, read it to ſuch of my friends as were 
moſt ſkillful in the matter which it treated. None of 
them were ſatisfied ; one diſliked the diſpoſition of the 
parts, another the colours of the ſtyle ; one adviſed. 
me to enlarge, another to abridge. I reſolved to read 
no more, but to take my own way and write on, for 
by conſultation I only perplexed my thoughts and re- 
tarded my work. | i te Or 
Taz book was at laft finiſhed, and I did not doubt 
but my labour would be repaid by profit, and my am- 
bition ſatisfied with honours. I confidered that natural 
hiſtory is neither temporary nor local, and that tho” 
I limited my enquiries to my own county, yet every ' 
part of the earth has productions common to all the 
reſt, Civil hiſtory may be partially ſtudied, the revo- 
lutions of one nation may be neglected by another, but 
after that in which all have an intereſt, all muſt be 
inquiſitive. No man can have ſunk ſo far into ſtupi- 
dity, as not to conſider the properties of the ground on 
which he walks, of the plants on. which he feeds, or 
the animals that delight his ear or amuſe his eye; and 
therefore I computed that univerſal curioſity would _ 
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en book, and that in five ven, 
I ſhould gain' fifteen ouſand pounds by the ſale of 


| thirty thouſand copies. 


Wu I began to iis I enſured the houſe, 54 
fuffered the utmoſt ſolicitude when J entruſted 2 


book to the carrier, tho? I had ſecured it againft miſ. 
chances by lod 11 two tranſcripts in different places, 


At my arriyal, | that the patrons of 2 
would contend Pig ure” the honour of a dedication, and re- 
ſolved to maintain the Ggnity of letters, by a kaughty | 
contempt of pecuniary folicitations. | 
T1 roo lodgings near the houſe of the royal ſociety, 
and expected every morning a viſit from the prefident : 


| I walked'in the park, and wondered that I overheard 
no mention of the gr reat naturaliſt. At laft I viſited a 
noble earl, and tol 


him of my work; he anſwered, 
that he was under an engagement never to ſubſcribe. 
T was angry to have that refuſed which I did not mean 


to aſk, and concealed my deſign of making him im- 


mortal. I went next day to another, and, in reſent- 
ment of my late affront, offered to prefix his name to 
my new book; he ſaid, poo” that © he did not un- 
derſtand thoſe thin another thought there 


vwere too many and another would talk 


* with me when the races were over.“ | 

Bein mazed to find a man of learning fo ndetently 
flighted, I reſolved to indulge the philoſophical pride 
of retirement and independence. I then ſent to ſome 
of the principal bookſellers the plan of my book, and 
beſpoke a large room in the next tavern, that 1 might 

more commodiouſly ſee them together, and enjoy the 


conteſt, while they were out- bidding one another. 1 
| drank my coffee, and yet nobody was come; at laſt | 
I received a note from one, to tell me, that he was 


oing out of town ; and from another, that natural 
iſtory was out of his way; at laſt there came a grave 


man, who deſired to te the work, and, without 


opening 2 told me, char a book of that ſize 1 
never | 
'T rnEAM condeſcended to ſtep i into > ſhops, and men- 
on my work to the maſters Some never dealt with 
"Inc 2 authors; , 


* 
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authors; others had their hands full; ſome neyer had 
known ſuch a dead time; others had loſt by all that 
they had publiſhed for the laſt twelvemonth. One 
offered to print my work, if I could procure ſubſcrip- 
tions for. five Pa RI i 2 me two hun- 
dred copies for my property. I loſt my patience, and 
gave hi 2 kick, for which he has :ndited, me. * 


N & 
4 * 


I can eaſily perceive, that there is a combination 
| among them to defeat my expectations, and I find it ſo 
general, that I am ſure. it muſt have been long con- 
certed I ſuppoſe ſome of my friends, to whom. I read 
the firſt part, gave notice of my deſign, and, perhaps, 
ſold the treacherous intelligence at a higher price than 
the Fe of trade will now allo me for my 


Iron me, Mr. Ior an, what I muſt do ; where 

muſt knowledge and induſtry. find their recompence, 
thus neglected by the high and cheated by the low. | 

ſometimes reſolve to print my book at my own expence, 
and, like the Sibyl, double the price; and ſometimes 
am tempted, in emulation of Raleigh, to throw it into 
the fire, and leaye this ſordid generation to the curſe 
of poſterity. Tell me, dear ID TER, what I ſhall do. 
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HERE is ſuch difference: between the pur- 
1 fuits of men, that one part of the inhabitants of 
a great city lives to little other purpoſe than to wonder 
at the reſt. Some have hopes and fears, wiſhes and aver= 
fions, Which never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and enquiry is laboriouſiy exerted to gain that which 
thoſe wl e are ready to throw away, — 
To thoſe who are accuſtomed to value every thing 


* * — S 
* 2 * * 


by its uſe, and have no ſuch ſuperfluity of time or 

money as may prompt them to- unnatural wants or 

capricious Bs dark * Os 
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Vol. II. _ 
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avagant than the love of curioſities, or that 


Veſire of accumulating trifles, which diſtinguiſhes 
* no other diſtinction could have ever bel 


He that has lived without la to what height 
defire may be. raiſed by vanity, | he what rapture 
baubles are ſnatched out of the hands of rival collectors, 
how the eagerneſs of one raiſes eagerneſs in another, 
and one worthleſs purchaſe makes a ſecond neceſſary, 
may, er he hours at an auction, learn more 
than can be ſhewn by many volumes of maxim or | 


_ eſſays. 
#7 - advertiſement of a ſale is a Ggnal which! at 


once puts a thouſand hearts in motion, and con- 
tenders from every part to the ſcene of diſtribution. 


He that had reſolved to buy no more, feels his con- 


ſubdued; there is now ſomething in the cata- 


logue which completes his cabinet, and which he was 
never before able to find He whoſe ſober refleQions 


inform him, that of adding collection to collection there 


is no end, and that it is wiſe to leave early that which 


muſt be leſs imperfect at laſt, yet cannot withold him- 
ſelf from coming to fee — is that brings ſo many 
together, and when he comes is ſoon overpowered by 
is habitual paſſion; be is attracted by rarity, ſeduced 
by example, and inflamed by competition. 5 
WIL x the ſtores of pride and happineſs are fur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy coun- 
tenance on that which bg bene to gain from 


- & richer bidder ; another k ye with care from 


ſettling too long on that which he ke earneſtly deſires; 


FEET 


that which he values, W have it at an 


ery pic 25 


HE novice is find: ſurprized to ſee what att 


and unimportant diſcriminations increaſe or diminiſh 


value. An irregular contortion of a turbinated ſhell, 


which common eyes paſs unregarded, will ten times 
treble its price in the ATI of philoſophers. 


Beauty is far from operating upon collectors as upon 


hy and — * even * * might be 


. . thought 


— 
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nab the only quality that could deſerve: notice. 
Among the ſhells that pleaſe: by their variety of co- 
lours, if one can be found accidentally deformed; by a 
- cloudy ſpot, it is boaſted as the pride of the collection. 
China is ſometimes purchaſed, for little leſs. than i 
weight in gold, only becauſe it is old, tho! neither 
brittle, nor better painted than the modern; and 
brown china is caught up with extaſy, tho' no reaſon 
can be imagined for which it ſhould be pan -= 
common veſſels of common clay. + | 
8 fate of prints and coins is ly — 
bl :ints are treaſured up as ineftimably valu- 
= — — the impreſſion was made before the plate 
was finiſhed. Of coins the price riſes not from the 
purity of the metal, the — of the workman- 
© ſhip, the elegance of the legend, or the chronological 
uſe. A piece, of which neither the inſcription can be 
read, nor the face diſtinguiſhed, if there. remain of i 'F uh 
but enough to ſhew; that it is rare, will be 8 | 
contending nations, and dignify the treaſury i in wh 
it ſhall be ſhown. WI, 
Wnernurx this quent, 0 barren of 3 
advantage and ſo liable to depravation, does more harm 
or good, is not eaſily decided. Its harm is apparent at 
the firſt view. It fills the mind with trifling ambition 
fixes the attention upon things which have ſeldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wiſdom; employs in idle 
enquiries the time that is given for better purpoſes; 
and often ends in mean and diſhoneſt practices, when 
deſire increaſes by indulgence beyond _ power: * 5 
honeſt gratification. 
Tukss ate the effects of curioſity i in . but 
what paſſion in exceſs will not become vicious? All in- 
ditferent qualities and practices are bad if they are 
compared with thoſe which are good, and good if they 
are oppoſed to thoſe that are bad. The pride or the 
pleaſure of making collections, if it be reftrained by 
prudence and morality, produces a pleaſing remiſſion 
after more laborious ſtudies; furniſhes an 8 
not wholly, unprofitable, for that La of — 
Venter park * any Ms A" would othe! 


- 
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loft in idkenefs or vice; it produces an uſeful traffck 
between the induſtry of indigence and tlie curioſity 6f 
weuftk ; it brings many things to notice that would be 
neglected; and by fixing the thoughts upon intelleQual 
pPileaſtres, reſiſts the natural encroachinents of ſenſu. 
dee, ic invihiains the mind in her lawful fuperioriry 
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RUDENCE is of more frequent uſe than any 
| : [ofhitriiteNleQtual quality ; it is exerted- on light 
1 oteafions; and called into att by the eurſory buſineis of 
| | NAP ©: © (095951 204 jo 550045 24,42 
514 - Warartever is univerſally neceſſary, has been 
28 : granted to mankind on eaſy terms. Prudence, as it is 
Þþ always wanted, is without great difieulty' obtained. It 
| 1 Faquites neither extenſive view nor profound ſearch, 
= but forces itſelf, by ſpontaneous impulſe, upon a mind 
either great nor buſy, neither ingtoſſed by vaſt de- 
= Ens nor diſtfacted by griktiplicity of attention 
= * Pkrubtxce operates on life in the ſame manner as 
Þþ rules en edifipoſitibn ; it produces vigilance rather than 


= Sevation; rather prevents loſs than piocures advan- 
= tages; and often eſcapes 'miſcartiapes,” but ſeldom 
| | reaches Either power 6F honour. It quenehes that ar- 
' Ubur of enterprize; by which every thing is done that 
=. Lan claim praiſe or admiration; and repreſſes that gene- 
. Tous temerity which often fails and often ſucceeds. 
-Rales may obviate faults, but can never Eofifer beau- 
1 ties; and prudence keeps life ſafe, but does not often 
= mal it happy. The world is not amazed with prodi- 
Aid magnafümity breaks the chains of prudence. 
Our of the moſt prudent of all that have fallen 
within iny obſervation, is niy old companion Sophron, 
BO has paſted through the world in quiet, by perpe- 
- *ftial #dherence to à few plain maxims; and wonders 
"how Coritention and diſtreſs ean ſo often happen. 


Lf 
Fol Tu 
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ThE 1 is to-run.no-hazards, 
Tho he loves money, he is of -opinjon, that ity 
is a more certain ſource of riches than induſtry. It is 
to no purpoſe that any proſpec of large profit is 4 

before him; he believes little about futurity, and does 
not love to truſt His money out of his ſight, for nobody 
knows what may happen. He has a ſmall eſtate which | 
he lets at the old rent, becauſe * it is better: to have a 
little than nothing; but he e e demands pay- 
. ment on the ſtated day that cannot pay one 

quarter cannot pay N If he is told of any im- 
provements in agriculture, he likes the old way, has 
obſerved. that changes very ſeldom anſwer expectation, 
is of opinion that our forefathers knew how 40 till the 

ound as well as we; and concludes with an ar 
that nothing can overpower, that the expence of plant- 
ing and 285 is immediate, and the advantage. di- 
ftant, and that « he is no wiſe man 'who will: qual». 
5 certainty for an uncertainty.” _ 

Axorkzx of Sophron's rules. is, f indi nn 
* neſs but his own.” In the ſtate he is of no! patty z 
but hears and ſpeaks of publick affairs with the' ſage 
coldnefs 1 — of ſome ancient re- 
publick. If any flagrant act of fraud or oppreſſion is 
mentioned, he hopes that all is not true chat is told: 
If mifcoadilt or corruption puts the nation in a flame, 
he hopes that every man means well? At eleQions 
he leaves his dependents to their awn choice,” and de- 
clines to vote himſelf, for every candidate is a mw 
man, whom he is unwilling te oppoſe or offend. . 

Ir diſputes happen among his neighbours. he ab- 
ſerves an invariable and cold neutrality. His punQu- 
ality has gained him the reputation of honeſty, ad his 
caution that of wiſdom, and few would refuſe to refer 
their claims to his award. He might have prevented 
many ex xpenſivs law-ſuits, and quenched many a feud 
in its firſt ſmoke, but always refuſes the office of arbi- 
r becauſe he mult erb on one 0p! n 
Dene, 

W²Irn the Amir of other Fanillios ee eee 
acquainted, He ſees eftates bought and ſold, Evan 
| I 3 dered 
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or cenſuring the ſpendthrift. He never courts the ni. 
ſing leſt they ſhould fall, nor inſults the fallen leſt they 
ſhould riſe again. His caution has the appearance of 
virtue, and all who do not want his help praiſe his 
bene volence; but if any man. ſolicits his aſſiſtance he 
has juſt fent away all bis money ; and when the peti- 
tioner is gone declares to his family that he is ſorry for 
his misfortunes, has always looked upon him with par- 
ticular kindneſs, and therefore could not lend him mo- 
ney, leſt he ſhould deſtroy the'r friendſhip by the ne- 
ceſſity of enforcing payment. ML 
Or domeſtic misfortunes he has never heard. Whey 
be is told the hundredth time of a gentleman's daugh- 
ter who has married the coachman, he lifts up his 
Sands with aſtoniſhment, for he always thought her a 
very ſober girl. When nuptial quarrels, after having 
filled the country with talk and laughter, at laſt end in 
| Eeparation, he never can conceive how it happened, 


for he looked upon them as a happy couple 
II bis advice is aſked, he never gives any particular 
direction, becauſe events are uncertain, * he will 
dring no blame upon himſelf; but he takes the conſul- 
ter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes his caſe 
his on, and adviſes him not to act raſhly, but to 
weigh the reaſons on both ſides; obſerves that a man 
may be as cafily too haſty. as too ſlow, and that as 
many fail by doing too much as too little; that a 
wiſe man has two ears and one tongue; and that 
© little ſaid is ſoon. amended; that he could tell him 
- this and that, but that after all every man is the beſt. 
judge of his own affairs. s. 

Wir this ſome are ſatisfied, and go home with 
great reverence of Sophron's wiſdom, and none are 
offended, becauſe every one is left in. full poſſeſſion of 
JJ urn fo oerrocr ans 
 SOPHRON gives no characters. It is equally vain 
to tell him of vice and virtue, for he has remarked 
that no man likes to be cenſured, and that very few 
are delighted with the praiſes of another. He has a 
Few terms which he uſes to all alike, With 1 to. 
$2120 | 1 Ioxtune,, 
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ſortune, he believes every family to be in good cir- 
cumſtances; he never exalts any be abs. by 
aviſh praiſe, yet he meets with none but very ſenſible 
people. Every man is honeſt and hearty, and erery | 
woman is a good creature. op 
Tnuus Sophron creeps along, neither loved not 
hated, neither favoured nor oppoſed; he has 2 
attempted to grow rich for fear of growing poor, and 
has raiſed no friends for fear of making enemies. 
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Pingen is very FAS, P 8 it is 
Fa. ht. T% 1 0 be of E. n we com- 
monly kindled by unexpected e flowers 
which ſcatter thei odours ag 4 to time in the 
paths of, Bs grow ,up without culture from ſeedy | 
tered. by chance. 
Nornixe is cre hor ſeſs than a GELS. of mar- 
niment. Wits and humoriſts are brought together from 
_ N N by preconcerted invitations ; they come 
N admirers prepared to laugh and to 
| api: Dna nes 4 on each other, aſham 
3 and 01 to ſpeak ; every man is dif- 
contented: with himſelf, grows a 
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ngry with thoſe that 
give him pain, and reſolves that he will contribute no: 
thing to the merriment of ſuch worthleſs company. 
Wine inflames the general malignity, and changes ſul- 
lenneſs to petulance, till at laſt none can bear any lon- 
ger the preſence of the reſt. They retire to vent their 
indignation in ſafer places, where they are heard with 
attention; their importance is reſtored, they recover 
their good PAT and gladden the night with wit 
and jocularity. Eke 
_ MennmenrT. is s always the effect 7 ſudden in- 
preſſion. The jeſt which is expected is HP de 
ſtroyed. The moſt active imagination will be ſome- 
times torpid, under the __ uence of melancholy, © 


and 
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vels in theory bas no inconveniences ; he has ſhade 


2 oy p ace, and . ſeen the empty houſe, goes 


tune, and is regarded wi 
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and ſometinies occaſions will be 'want? E t che 
mind, however volatile, to fallies and urns Nes 
ching was ever fajd with uncommon fekcity, but by 
the co-operation of chance; and therefore, wit as well 
valour muſt be coutent to ſhare its Hogours' "with 
Da * 72 0G 1 
ALL other RY are uncertain ; abb 
neral remedy c o uneaſinefs og vel e of. place; ry 
every one has ſome journey of pleafure in his mind; 
with which he flatters bis expectation. He that tra- 


and ſunſhine at his diſpoſal, and wherever be ali by 
finds tables of plenty and looks of . 15 
leed all the day of 


Challe calle g 
e is called, and the eſs of ha 4 oa ns. 
A rEw. "ills eck t I happ aa 5 
The road is duſty, the air is ſultry; the N — 
fluggi iſh, and the poſtiſion brutal. He vo for the 
time * dinner that he may eat and reſt. he inn is 
crouded, his orders are feglected, and working: re- 
mains but that he deyour in wb; What the cook has 
ſpoiled,” and drive uon eee 
« finds at night a more commiodiony' houſe, but t 
beſt is always worſe than he expetted“ ALLA 7 
He. at laſt enters his native provinee, pr” lin 
to feaſt his mind with the converſation *of his old 
friends, and the recollection of juvenile frolieks. He 
ſtops at the houſe of his friend whom he defigis'ts 
overpower with pleaſure by the unexpected interview; 
He is not known till he tells his name, and revives the 
memory of himſelf by a gradual explanation. He 'is 


then coldly received, and ceremonioufly feaſted He 
haſtes away to another whom his affairs have called to 


fed, by a pointment which could not 

becauſe it could not be foreſeen. At the 

— 2 nt be finds every face clouded with misfor- 
b walevolence as an wunrea- 

ſonable , who comes | not to viſit but to inſult 
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Ir is ſeldom. that we find sither men or places ſuck 
as we expect them: He that has pictured 2 res. pos. 

ypon his fancy, will receive little pleaſure 
dess he that. hes anticipated the converſatt _ 
wit, will onder to what prejudice he owes his repy- 
tation. Yet it is neceflary to hope, tho hope ſhqu 
always be deluded, for hope itſelf is happineſs, and its 
fruſtrations, homey Gam . N 5 e 
than i its mn 


N the common — —.— of life. we cannot yer 
liberally indulge the preſent hour, but by antici- 
pating part of the pleaſure which might have relieved 
the tediouſneſs of another day; and any uncommon 
exertion of ſtrength, or perſeverance in labour, is. ſuc- | 
ceeded by à long interval of languor and we 
Whatever advantage we ſnatch it. the certain 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money ſpent be- 
fore it is due, which at the time of regular payment 
vill be miſſed and re 
Faux, like all other things which are { uppoſed o 
he or to encreaſe happineſs, is V with, the 
ne equality of diſtribution: - He that is loudly prailed- 
will be dun naa cenſured; be that riſes haſtily into 
ra will be in eee of fioking Mes into ob- 
Mog. , 
Or many writers onor filled their 8 
* and whoſe names we find 4 in the 
of their cotemporaries, the works are now the Op 
to be ſeen, or are ſeen only amidſt the lumber — 
ries which are ſeldom vifited, where they lie only to 
Frank yung hp phone s #99 the unc, of 
fl. r = ob 
Or the decline of reputation many cauſes may be 
aſſigned.” Tt is commonly Joſt hecauſe it never 4 Lua 
e and was conſered a firſt, aot by PR | 
3 


Cord, and the tyranny of uſurpation, read it. with 
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of criticiſm, but by the fondneſs of friendſhip, or ſer⸗ 
vility of flattery. The great and en are very 
freely applauded, but all ſoon eary of 1 
to each other a name which 20 other Lin a 
notice, but that many: mourky. ene it at 
once. 
r n many hare loſt the Qu red of their 1. 
urs, becauſe they were too haſty to enjoy it. They- | 
have Jaid hold on recent Ware er eminent 
names, and delighted their readers with alluſions and 
remarks, in which all were intereſted, and to which all, 
therefore were attentive... But the effect ceaſed with. 
its cauſe; the time quickly- came when new events; 
drove the former from memory, when the viciſſitudes 
of the world brought new hopes and fears, transferred; 
the love and Litre of the public to other agents, and 
the writer whoſe works were no longer aſſiſted by gra- 
titude or reſentment, was left-to the cold rogues of idle- 
N cutioſitr. 
H that writes upon general principles or delivers. 
univerſal truths, may hope to be often read, becauſe. 
his work will be ebay! uſeſul. at all. times and in; 
every country, but he cannot expect ĩt to be received 
with cagerneſs, or to ſpread with rapidity, becauſe. 
_ defire can have no particular ſtimulation ; that which. 
is to be loyed long muſt be loved wich reaſon-rather- 
# wry with paſſion. He that lays out his labours upon 
temporary ſubjects, eaſily finds readers, and quickly. 
| Vie en, for what ſhould make the. book valued: 
when its ſubjeQ+is no more 
Ines obſervations will ſkew the reaſon why the- 
m of Hudibras is almoſt: forgotten however embel - 
med with fentiments and diverſified: with alluſions, 
Kowrver bright with wit, and however ſolid with 
truth. The hopocrify which it detected, and 4 
folly which it ridiculed, have long vaniſhed from _ 
Ack notice. Fheſe who had lets miſchieſs. of dif-- 


rapture, for 5 line brought bach to memory ſome- 
thing known, and 'reſentment, by the juſt 
| * * But the book which — 


+; 
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once quoted by princes, and which fu pplied conver- 

ation to all the aſſemblies of the gay and witty, is now 

ſeldom mentioned, and even by. thoſe that affect to 

N it, is ſeldom m A vainly is wit ee 
n fugitive. topics, ttle can archireQure 

turn wh ge oy eee re 
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RITICISMi is a \ ſtudy by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at very ſmall expence. 
The power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, 2 the labour of learning thoſe ſciences 
which may mere labour, be obtained, is too great 
to be ing e. but every man can exert ſuch 
judgment as he has upon the works of others; and he 
whom nature has oh. weak, and idleneſs keeps i igno- 
rant, may yet ſupport his vanity by the name of a 
eritick. 
1 nor it will give comfort to great N mY | 
ue paſſing thro the world in obſcurity, hen I inform 
them how eaſily diſtinction may be obtained. All the 
other powers of literature are coy and haughty, they 
muſt be long courted, and at laſt are not always gained; 
but criticiſm is a goddeſs eaſy of acceſs and forward: © 
advance, who will meet the flow and encourage the: 


timorous; the want of meanin r ſhe ſupplies with 
nag and the want of ſpirit recompenſes with 
| ty: | 


rofeſſion bas one recommendation” 
to ſelf, that it gives vent to malignity without ork 
miſchief. No genius was ever blaſted by the breath of 
criticks.. The poiſon: which, if confined; would have 
burſt the heart, fumes away in empty hiſtes, and ma- 

| lice is ſet at eaſe with very little danger to merit. The 
 enitick is the only man pdf! ciumph is without ano-- 

_  ther's pain, gud whole n e not riſe upon 
other's ruin. | 
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© To a ſtudy at once (6.caly and fo' 8 7. ſo ma- 
850 and 7 harmleſs, it 1 be neceffary to invite 
my readers by a fon 15 or, laboured exhottafon; it is 
ſuffcient, fince all ould be c:iticks if they cobld, 0 
ew b Exan L Ie that all Can b e criticks if 
uh atk 5 of WO! HU 030 noni 
Pier MINIM, After the common TTY of bur. 
| tile ſtudies, in which he was no great proficient, was 
put apprentice to a brewer, with whom he had lived 
> two years, when his uncle died in the city, and left him 
à large fortune in the ſtocks. Dick had for ſix months 
before uſed the company of the lower players, of 
whom. be had learned to orn a trade, * being no\ 
at lberty to follow His, genius, he reſolved to Peg 
man of wit and humour. That he might be properly 
- Initiated in his new character, he frequented he coffee- 
houſes near the theatres, where be liſtened very dili- 
gently day, after day, to thoſe who talked of language 
and ſentiments, and unities and cataſtrophes, till by 
flow. degrees he began to think that he underſtood 
WHINE of the Bee, and hoped in time ** r 
c / 
0 74 he did not truſt ſo act" to natural Sabie, 
as wholly to negle& the help of books When the 
theatres Were ſhut, he ARG to Richmond With a 
few ſelect writers, whoſe opinions he 1 mpreſſed upon 
his memory by unwearied iligence ; And chen. he re- 
turned with other 9299 to as town, was able to tell, 
in very proper phraſes, that the chief buſineſs of art is 
to copy nature ; that a perfect writer is not to be ex- 
— 4 4 becauſe genius decays as judgment increaſes; 


yt the great art is the art of blotung, and that ac- 
cording to the rule of Horace every or would be 
- Kept nine years. 

Or the eat authors be now bega to phy ey the 
S ing down as an TE, oſition that 
ea es Gefefts. "His 7 Was, that 

Fhakeſpear, committing himfelf wholly to the impulſe 
? of nature, wanted t t correQneſs which KEI 
would have given him; and that Johnſon truſting to 
learning, G act ſufficiently caſt his eye or 
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He blamed the ſtanza 22 and could not bear 
the hexameters of Si Denham and Waller he 
held the firſt reformers o of Engliſh numbers, and thought 
that if Waller eould have obtained the ſtrength of 
Denham, or Denham the ſweetueſs of Waller, there 
had been nothing wanting to complete a poet: He 
often expreſſed his Pons ors of Dryden s poverty, 
and his indignation at the age which ſuffered him to 
write for bread ; he repeated with ' rapture the firit 

lines of ALL Fox Love, but wondered at the cor- 

ruption of taſte which eould bear any thing ſo unna- 
tural as rhyming tragedies. In Otway he found un- 
common powers of moving the paſſions, but was dif- 
guſted by his general negligence, and blamed him far 
making a conſpirator his hero; and never concludedl 
his ditquifition,” without | remarking how happily the 
found of the clock is made to alarm the audience. 

Southern would have been his favourite, but that he 
mixes comick with 4ragick ſcenes, intercepts the ant 
cgurſe of the paſſions, and fills the mind with a wild 
confuſion of - mirth and melancholy. The verification 
of Rowe ke thought too melodious for the ſtage, and 

too little varied in different paſſions) Fe made it the 
great fault of Congreve, that all his perſons were wits, 
| 2 that he always wrote with more art than nature. 

He conſidered Cato rather as a poem than a play, 
and allowed Addiſon to be the complete maſter of al- 
gory and grave humour, but paid no great deference 
to him as a critick. He thought the chief merit of 
Prior was in his eaſy tales and lighter poems, tho' he 

allowed that his Solomon had many noble ſentiments 
elegantly expreſſed. In Swift he diſcovered: an-inimite- 
able vein of irony, and an eaſineſs which all would 

hope and few would attain Pope he was inclined c 
degrade from a poet to a verſißer, and thought his 
numbers rather luſcious than ſweet; He often lameat- 
ed che neglect of Phzdra and Hippolicus, — -withed 
o fee the under better regulations. 

Tust affertions paſſed commonly een eee 
and if now and then an ſtarted up, be as 


: 9 repreſſed by _ rages of the _ and 


* his friends ate of opinion, that our preſent * 
are indebted to him for their happieſt ee hts ; 2 

- contrivance the bell was rung. twice in Barbara : 
by his perſuaſion the author of Cleone concluded his 
play without a couplet; for what can be more abſurd, 
- aid Minim, than that part of a play ſhould be rhymed, 
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Naim went away from every e with elation 
Aung 11 
_ Hs now grew conſcious of his abilities, and began 
to talk of the preſent ſtate of dramatick poetry ; won. 
dered what was become of the comick genius which 


ſupplied our anceſtors with wit and , and 


why no writer could be found that durſt now venture 
beyond a farce. He ſaw no reaſon for thinking that 
the vein of humour was exhauſted, fince we live in a 
country where liberty ſuffers every character to ſpread 
itſelf to its utmoſt bulk, and which therefore produces 


more originals than all the reſt of the world together. 


Of tragedy he concluded buſineſs to be the foul, and 
yet often hinted that love predominates too wuch upon 
the modern fiage. 

He was now an acknowledged critick, and had his 
own ſeat in the coffee-houſe, and headed a party in 
the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill- natute, and 
ſeldom defires to do much miſchief; he will perhaps 


murmur a little in the ear of him that ſits next him, 
N 1 endeavours to influence the audicnce to favour, by 


the . 2. 


when an actor exclaims ye gods, or laments. 
y of his country. 
By degrees he was admitted to hin, . many 


offa, and 


and part written in blank verſe ? and by what acquiſi- | 


tion of faculties is the ſpeaker who never could find 


| — before, enabled to thyme at-the concluſion of 


an att l. 


HFH is the great inveſtigator of hidden beauties,. 


and is particularly delighted: when he finds * the ſound 


*. 


E an echo to-the ſenſe.” He has read all our poets with: 


attention to this delicacy of verfification, and 


| wonders at the ſupineneſs with which their works 


| have been hitherto peruſed, ſo that no man Aon. ound 
re ee Ave 4 ie 
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« When pulpit, drum eecleſaſtis, Nö 
« Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a ſtick; _ 


and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a bubble 
have hitherto paſſed without notice. 1 85 


« Which coſts philoſophers ſuch trouble, 
« Where one part crackd, the whole does fly, 
« And wits are crackd to. find out why.” 


In theſe verſes, ſays Minim, we have two ſtriking ac 
commodations of the ſound to the ſenſe. It is. impoſ. 
fible to utter the two lines emphatically without an 
act like that which they deſcribe ; bubble and trouble 
cauſing a momentary inflation of the cheeks by the re- 
tention. of the breath, which is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in the practice of blowing bubbles. But 
the greateſt excellence is in the third line, which is 
crack'd in the middle to expreſs a crack, and. then ſhi- 
vers into monoſyllables. Let has diamond lain neg- 
lected with common ſtones, and among the innumer- 
able admirers of Hudibras, the obſervation of this ſuper- 
lative paſſage has been reſerved. for the ſagacity of. 
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AR. Minis had now advanced himſelf to the 
zenith. of a critical reputation; when he was in 
the pit, every eye in the boxes was fixed upon him, 
when he entered his coffee: houſe, he was ſurrounded 
by circles of candidates, who ed t heir noviciate of 
literature under his tuition; his opinion was aſked. by 
all who had no opinion of their own, and yet loved to 
debate and decide: and. no compoſition. was ſuppoſed 
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and hence his judgment is diſſeminated through the 
7 wm vulgar and the ſmall. 
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to ___ in ſafety to poſterity, till i it had been ſecured by 
Minim's approbation. 

MINT profeſſes great ee of the wiſdom . 
and 8 by which the academies of the conti - 
nent were raiſed, and often withes for ſome Randard 
taſte, for ſome tribunal, to- which merit may ap 
from caprice, prejudice, and malignity. He has 
formed a plan for an academy of criticiſm, here ev 
work of imagination may be read before it is printe 
and which thall authoritatiyely direct the theatres whnh 
pieces to receive or reject, to exclude or to revive. 

Soc an inſtitution would, in Picx's opinion, ſpread 
the fame of Englith kterature over Europe, and make 

London the opal of elegance and politeneſs, the 
place to which the learned and ingenious of all coun- 
tries would repair for inſtruction and improvement, 
and where nothing would any longer be applauded ot 
endured that was not conformed to the niceſt rale | 
and finiſhed with the higheft elegance 

Tit. ſome happy 2 of the planets ſhall 
ole out princes or minifters-to make themſelves im- 

"mortal by ſuch an academy, Minim contents himſelf io 

n four nights in a week in a critical ſociety ſelected 
y himſelf, where he is heard without contradiction, 


Wren he is placed in the chair of c: iticilm, be 
res loudly for the noble ſimplicity of our anceſtors, 


in * to the petty refinements, and ornament: 


luxuriance. Sometimes he is ſunk in deſpair, and per- 


ceives falſe delicacy daily gaining ground, and ſome- 


times brightens his countenance with a gleam of hope, 
and predias the revival of the true ſublime. He then 
fulminates his loudeſt cenſures againft the monkiſh bar- 
barity of rhyme ; wonders how beings that pretend to 


— can be pleaſed with one line always ending like 


-another ; tells how unjuſtly and -unnaturally ſenſe i is 
\acrificed-to ſound ; how often the beft thoughts are 
mangled by the neceflity of confining or extending 
them to the dimenſions of a couplet; and rejoices that 
Genius has, in our days, ſhaken off the ſhackles 1 * 
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bad encumbered it ſo long. Vet he allows that rhyms 
may ſometimes be borne, if the lines. be often broken, 
and the pauſes judicioufly diverfified. 

From blank verſe he makes an 2 crqafiriga to 
Milton, whom he produces as an example of the flow 
advance of laſting reputation. Milton: is the only 
writer whoſe books Minim can read for ever without 
wearinefs. ' What cauſe it is that exempts” this pleas 
ſure from ſatiety he has long and diligently '\enquired, | 
and believes it to conſiſt in the perpetual variation of 
the numbers, by which the car is gratified and the at- 
tention awakened. The lines that are "commonly 
thought and unmuſical, he conceives' to have 
been Amtes to temper the melodious luxury of the 
reſt, or to expreſs things by a proper cadence; for he 
ſcarcely finds a verſe that has not this favourite beau- 
ty; he declares that he gs ae eee 
when he rn nom 


x7 « the ound 
11 « Burns Fw, aud cold UN th effect of fire.” 
| rhen- ton bewails his blindneks 3 the verſe 


* 80 thick a drop ſerene has quench'd theſe orb 


bs he knows not how, ſomething that ſtrikes hin 

with an obſcure ſenſation like that which he fancies 
would be felt from the ſound of derkneſs. 
MIVIx is not ſo confident of his rules of jndanient 

as not very eagerly to catch new light from the name 
of the author. He is commonly ſo prudent as to ſpare 
thoſe whom he cannot reſiſt, unleſs, as will fomerimes 
happen, he finds the publick combined againſt them. 
But a freſh pretender to fame he is ſtrongly inclined to 
cenſure, till his own honour requires that he commend 
him. Till be knows the ſugceſs of a compoſition, he 
intrenches himſelf in general terms; there are ſome 
new thoughts and beautify} paſſages, but there is lie- 
wile much which he would have 1 the OE, : 
to expunge. He has ſeveral favourite epithets, of 
which he has never ſettled the meaning, but which are 
very commodiouſly applied to books which he Has = 

tea 
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read, or cannot underſtand. One is manly, another is 
dry, another ſtiff, and another flimzy ; ſometimes he 
_ diſcovers delicacy of ſtyle, and ſometimes meets with 

ſtrange expreſſions. „ 
H is never ſo great, or ſo happy, as when a youth 
of promiſing parts is hag r receive his directions 
for the proſecution of his ftudies. He then puts on a 
very ſerious air ; he adviſes the pupil to read none but 
the beſt authors, and. when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to ſtudy his beauties, but avoid his 
faults, and, when he fits down to write, to conſider 
how his favourite author would think at the preſent 
time on the preſent occaſion. He exhorts him to catch 
thoſe moments when he finds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care moni: ere 
ry him beyond the bounds of nature. He holds 
diligence the mother of ſucceſs, yet enjoins him, with 
great earneſtneſs, not to read more than he can digeſt, 
and not to confuſe his mind by purſuing ſtudies of 
contrary tendencies. He tells him, that every man 
has his genius, and that Cicero could never be à poet. 
Tbe boy retires illuminated, reſolves to follow his ge- 
nius, and to think how Milton would have thought ; 
and Minim feaſts upon his own beneficence till another 
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Sam 5 1 
XN opinion prevails almoft univerſally in the 
. bee that he who has money has every thing. 
This is not a modern paradox, or the tenet of a ſmall 
and obſcure ſect, but à perſuaſion Which appears 10 
. have operated upon moſt minds in all ages, and which 
_ bs ſupported by authorities ſo numerous and ſo * 


- — 
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that nothing but long experience could have given me 
confidence to queſtion its truth. 


Bur experience is the teſt by which all the philo- 


ſophers of the preſent age agree, that ſpeculation muſt 
be tried; and I may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money, ſince I have been a long time rich, 
and have not 1 found that riches can make me 


happy- 
Mr facher was a * neither 5 nor in- 


digent, who gave. me a better education than was ſui- 


table to my birth, becauſe my uncle in the city deſig- 


ned me for: his beir, and defired-that I might be bred 


2 gentleman. My uncle's wealth was the perpetual 
ſubject of converſation in the houſe; and when any 
. mis fortune befel us, or any mortification dejected 
us, my father always exhorted me to hold up * 
head, for my uncle would never mar 11 

My uncle, indeed kept his promiſe Having. his 
mind TT buſied between his warehouſe and 
the 
of amuſements. When my father died he 
received me kindly ; but, after a few months, finding 


| no great pleaſure in the converſation of each other, 


we parted, and he remitted me a ſmall annuity, on 
whith I lived a quiet and ſtudious life, without any 
with to grow —— by the death of my benefactor. 

Bur tho' 1 never ſuffered any malignant impatience 
to take hold on my mind, I could not forbear ſome- 
times to imagine to ' myſelf the pleaſure of being rich; 
and when I read of diverſions and ma ificence, re- 
ſalved to try, when time ſhould put B 
power, what pleaſure they could afford. _ 

Mv uncle, in the latter ſpring of his life, when his 
ruddy cheek and his firm nexves promiſed him a "5 
and healthy age, died of an — His death gave 
me neither joy nor ſorrow. He did me good, and I 


regarded him with gratitude ; but 1 conls not pleaſe 


| * and therefore could not love him 
He had the policy of little minds, who. love to ſur- 


and having s repreſented his fortune as 
Ex than | it was, "had, Th 


he felt no tediouſneſs of life, nor any want 


e trial 1 in m 


r often gratified * 
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with thinking, how I ſhould be delighted to find 
ſelf twice as rich as I expected. My wealth — 
as exceeded all the ſchemes of expence which 1 had 
formed, and I ſoon began to expand my thooghts, and 
look round for ſome purchaſe of felicity. 
Tur moft ſtriking effect of riches is the ſplendour 
of dreſs, which every man has obſerved to-enforce ref. 
pea, and facilitate reception; and my firſt deſire was 
to be fine. I ſeat for a taylor who was employed by 
the nobility, and ordered ſuch a ſuit of hae as I had 
often looked on with involuntary ſubmiſſion, and am 
 afhamed to remember with what flutters of expectation 
I waited for the hour when | ſhould iſſue forth in all 
he ſplendour of embroidery.” The cloaths were brought, 
and for three days I obſerved many eyes turned to- 
wards me as I paſſed: but I felt 1 
the common intercourſe of eivility, b . an uneaſy con- 
ſeiouſneſs of my new appearance; ; thought myſelf 
more obſerved, I was more anxious about my mien 
and behaviour; and the mien which is formed by care 
is commonly ridiculous. © A thort time accuſtomed me 
to myſelf, and my dreſs was 0997 99, 76 tgp and with 
out leafure. 
Fon alittle while Treked46/be a Babe, but 1e 
too late; and having by nature no turn for a frolick, 
eat danger of ending in a drunkard. A fever, 
in bid not one of my companions paid me a viſit, 
gave me time for reflection. I found that there was 
no great pleaſure in breaking windows and lying in the 
round-houſe ; and reſolved to aſſociate no longer with 
thoſe whom, tho” 1 had treated and n e 1 
could not make friends. 
I THex changed my Wessel kept caving 1 
as, and had the comfort of ſeeing my name very of- 
ten in the news. I had a cheſnut horſe, the grandſon 
of Childers, who won four plates, and ten bye-match- 
es; and a bay filly, who carried of the five years old 
plate, and was expected to perform much greater ex- 
ploits, when my groom broke her wind, becauſe I hap- 
Pened to catch him ſefing oats for beer. This happi- 
nels was ſoon at an end; there was no pleaſure I 
off, - 
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| loſt, „ not much exalt myſelf 
by the virtues of my horſe. I grew aſhamed of the 


company of Jockey Lords, and reiolyed to pond, no 


more of my time in the ſtable. 


IT was ow known that- I had. money and would | 


ſpend it, and | paſſed four months in the company of 
architects, w whole buſineſs was to perſuade me 
to build a houſe. I told them var I had more room 
than I wanted, but could not get rid of their i fa long 
nities. A new plan was brought me every 


till at laft my conftancy was overpowered, and 1 . 


to build. The happineſs of building laſted but a 


cheated z and 1 ſoon found that to build is to be 
robbed. 

How I proceed bs the bett of happineſs, 700 
ſhall hear when I find myſelf diſpoſed to write. 
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TY natural EY 1 works of men is 
from rudeneſs to convenience, from conve- 
nience to elegance, and from elegance to nicety. 


Tae firft labour is enforced by neceſſity. The fa- 


vage finds himſelf incommoded by heat and cold, by 


rain and wind; he ſhelters himſelf in the hollow af a 


rock, and letras to dig a cave where there was none 
before. He finds the ſun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket, and when the accidents of the chace, or 
the convenience of paſturage leads him into more open 
places, he forms a thicket for himſelf, by planting 
ſtakes at proper diſtances, and laying branches from 
one to another. 

Tu next gradation of ſkill and induſtry produces 


2 houſe, cloſed * doors, and divided by Nn : 
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El while, for though I love to ſpend, I hate to 1 
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and apartments are multiplied and diſpoſed according 
to the various degrees of power or invention; im. 
provement ſucceeds improvement, as he that is freed . 
from a greater evil grows impatient of a leſs, till eaſe 
in time is advanced to pleaſure. 1 
Tue mind ſet free from the importunities of natu- 
ral want, gains leiſure to go in ſearch of ſuperfluous 
gratifications, and adds to the uſes of habitation the de. 
hts of proſpect. Then begins the reign of ſymme- 
try ; orders of architecture are invented, and one part 
of the edifice is conformed to another, without an 
TY than'that ws i not be offended. 
Tux paſſage is very ſhort from elegance to luxury. 
Tonick Ay Se Toole are ſcon ſucceeded 8 
ilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, whi 
| woke rather the wealth than the tafte of the poſſeſſor. 
LANA proceeds, like every thing. elſe, thro' 
improvement to degeneracy. The r,vers who firſt 
take poſſeſſion of a country, having not many ideas, 
and thoſe not nicely modified or diſcriminated, were 
contented it by general terms and abrupt ſentences they 
could make their thoughts known to one another ; as 
life begins to be more regulated, and. property to be- 
come limited, diſputes muſt be decided and claims ad- 
uſted ; the differences of things are noted, and di- 
ſtinctneſs and propriety of expreiſion become neceſſary. 
In time, happineſs and plenty give riſe to curiofity, and 
the ſciences are cultivated tor eaſe and pleaſure ; to 
the arts which are now to be taught, emulation ſoon 
adds the art of teaching; and the ſtudious and ambi- 
tious contend not only who thall think beſt,” but who 
ſhall tell their thoughts in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
Tex begin the arts of rhetorick and poetry, the 
regulation of figures, the ſelection of words, the mo- 
dulation of periods, the graces of tranſition, the com- 
plication of clauſes, and all the delicacies of ſtyle and 
ſubtilties of compoſition, uſeful. while they advance 
e and laudable While they increaſe pleaſure, 
but eaſy to be refined by needleſs ſcrupuloſity till they 
ſhall more embarraſs the writer than aſſiſt the reader 
ot delight hin e _ 
Df 8 | HE 
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Taz firſt ſtate is commonly antecedent to the prac- . 
tice of writing; the ignorant eſſays of imperfect dic- 
tion paſs away with the ſavage generation that uttered 
them. No nation can'trace their language beyond the 
ſecond period, and even of that it does not often hap- 
pen that many monuments remain. 
Tas fate of the Engliſh tongue is like that of others. 
We know nothing of the ſcanty jargon of our barba- 
rous anceſtors, but we have ſpecimens of our language 
when it began to be adapted to civil and religious pur- 
poſes, and find it ſuch as might naturally be expected, 
artleſs and ſimple, unconnected and conciſe. The 
writers ſeem to have defired little more than to be un- 
derſtood, and perhaps ſeldom aſpired to the praiſe of 
pleaſing. Their verſes were conſidered chiefly as me- 
morial, and therefore did not differ from proſe but by 
the meaſure or the rhyme. - „„ 
I x this ſtate, varied a little according to the differ- 
ent purpoſes or abilities of writers, our language may 
be faid to have continued to the time of Gower, whom 
Chaucer calls his maſter, and who, however obſcured 
by his ſcholar's popularity, ſeems juſtly to claim the 
| honour which has been hitherto denied him, of ſhew- 
ing his countrymen rhat ſomething more was to be de- 
\ fired, and that Englith verſe might be exalted into 
2 2 £04; 2 py g 8 : 3 
F 4 N the time of Gower and Chaucer, the Eng- 
liſh writers have ſtudied elegance, and advanced their 
language, by ſucceſſive improvements, to as much 
harmony as it can eaſily receive, and as much copiouſ- 
neſs as human knowledge has hitherto required. Theſe 
advances have not been made at all times with the 
ſame diligence or the fame ſucceſs. Negligence has 
ſuſpended the courſe of improvement, or affectation 
turned it afide ; time has elapſed with little change, 
or change has been made without amendment. But 
elegance has been long kept in view with attention as 
near to conſtancy as life permits, till every man now | 
endeavours to excel others in accuracy, or outſhine 
them in ſplendour of ſtyle, and the danger is, left care 
4bould too ſoon paſs to affectation. FLSA 1 
| No. 65. 1 
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ln e It e: 705 
8 nature hai dat grey vr ene of lg. 
pineſs, I flatter myſelf, that you and your res- 
ders cannot but feel ſome curioſity to'know the ſequel 
of my ftory ; for tho” by trying the different ſchemes 
of pleafure; T have yer found nothing iti which I could 
finally acquicſce ; | yet the narrative of my at- 
tempts will not be wholly without uſe, fince we al- 
ways approach nearer to truth as we Urry more and 
more varieties of error. © 

Wars I had fold my racers, and pur the orders of 
arekitecture out of my head, my next teſolution was 
to be a fine gentleman. 1 frequented the polite coffee- 
houſes, grew acquaitited with all the men of humour, 
and pained the right of bowing familiarly to half the 


Was to learn to laugh. I had been uſed to conſider 
laughter as the effect of merriment, but I ſoon learned 
thar it is one of the arts of adulation, and from ws. 
ing only-'to ſhew that I was pleaſed, I now b 
laugh when I wiſhed to pleaſe. This was at fir ney 
difheult: 1 ſometimes heard the ſtory with dull in 

ference, and not exalting myſelf to merriment by due 
gradations, burſt out ſuddenly into an aukward noiſe 
which was not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the reſt of the company, and loſt 
the grace of laughing by delay, and ſometimes when I 
began at the right time was deficient in loudneſs or in 
length: But by diligerit imitation of the beſt models, 
I attained at laſt ſuch flexibility of muſcles, that I was 
always a welcotne auditor of a ſtory, and got the te- 


k © F l 
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Tunis was ſomething, but much more was to be 
done, that l might be univerſally allowed to be a fine 
entleman. I appeared at court on all publick days; 
. gaming tables, and played at all the routs o 
eminence., I went every night to the opera. took 2 
fdler of diſputed merit under my. protection, became 
che head of a muſical f. and had ſometimes con- 
certs at my own houſe. I once thought to have at- 
rained the higheſt eee of „by . * A foreign 
ſinger into kecping. But my avoutite fidler contrived 
to be arreſted on the night of a concert for a finer ſuit 
of cloaths than I had ever 1 to wear, and loſt. 
- lhe ome of 8 by Fin to bail him. . 
or AER tion Was 29S. tor my picture. I 
RR Ties in going from painter to painter, 
e of done, and a half length Ph of 
mother; 1 talked, 2 7 hing but attitudes, drapeties, 
and proper | ts; took my friends to ſee the pictures - 
after every ſitting; heard every day off a 
performer in crayons and miniature, and ſent my pic- 
tures to be copied was. tald by Aa wrt Ds 1 ag that 4 
Wa gon = gay Toi fn 
agth, not able to cate a 
leſs phaſe, n ee af reſe alved to bs hits 


. morea 5 eiiies 
| ible to JR at Taka; "a 
„ in arch of fomething to do, Twas. 
invited to a weekly meeting of virtuoſos, and felt 
ntaneouſly ſeiz with an unexCinguiſh 
natural curio 
e A critic in hells md foflils, bot 
a Hortus ſiccus of ineſtimable value, and urchaſe a 
ſecret art of preſerving inſeQs,. Which nade my collec- 
tion the envy of the _ philoſophers, _ I found this 
pleaſure mingled with. much vexation. . All the faults. 
of my life were for nine months circulated thro” t 
town with the moſt active . becauſe 1 a 
to, catch 2: math of iar 


ned off a Nautilus, it was hinted that the validit 
my uncle's will ought to be diſputed. 1 will not 2 
Vor. II. K 


auſe I once out · bid all 9 of hls and and. e vc 5 
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2 0 very toud both of de moch ne! uf th 
ted mytelf with the envy of my com- 
5 455 more than became a benevolent be- 
ing. But in I gtew weary of being hated for 
that which produced no advantage, gave my thells to 
children that watited pla ran 1 e the 
att of drying butterflies , rv North | Not tempt 
hed ind Cao to; Ei dem * pre 
Ino be to ed % 
Bre myſelf AY friends, with whom 1 might grow 
old in the interchange of benevolence. I had obſerva! 


=P arity was moſt gy es Gee fo 


Ty 


| therefore Hired a 
. de-board with great min — Billed" ny 


with wines of pompous 2 ellations, FE 
thing that was Mn "before it 5 5 
thoſe who were moſt fimoud for judping of 
In three weeks my. cock gave me * N 
enquiry, told me that lord 
me the day before, had ſent bim a Gffer of double wa- 
ges. My! e T taifed his wages, 3 
del hls, lordſhi Agro ni } 1 love p 
Fs ret od g © table: 
Feoutd not - ny” ur when 
ey went a_ criticiſed their r and cen- 
red my profuſitn; my cok thoupht kinfelf neceſ- 
fary, and took u. on fit the direction of the houſe, 
4 I &6uld not myſelf of flateerers, or byeak from 
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* No "Aff this, tell we; dear Totes; hät 1 
AB Thave health, Ihave money, and Hope that 
1 Have underfftanding ; yet, with all theſe, 1 have ne- 

yet been able paſs a ſingle .day Which 1 did nat 
pins at an end before ſun-ſet. Tell me, dear ar: 
ah Hell . 2 Lac | TE. 

A EG. go "Yo! as nib Gra 

ene oe 0 ee % 
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K ſequel of — at ul TRY 
"ay po publiſhed, is an acceſſion to Englith litera- 

aire: equally agr greeable to the admirers of elegance and 
the lovers of truth; many doubtful facts may now be 
aſcertained, and many queſtions, after Jong debate, 
may be determined by decifive authority. ke that re 
8 tranſactions in 3 was x 
not an opportunity of knowing innumerable parti- 
a which eſcape ſpectators, * 4 bis 1 
powers exalted by that ardour pron Mig eg __ 
the remembrance of our own importan 
every man is enabled ro relate e own lions better 
than another's. 1 nde: 

Tus difficulties thro' which this work has ſtruggled 
into light, and the delays with which our hopes Have 
been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to the con- 
e of the common fate of of Fe e 
tions. : | n oF 5g 

He who ſees himſelf ſurrounded by admirers, and 
whoſe vanity is hourly feaſted with all the luxuries of 
ſtudied: praife, is cally perfuaded' "that his influence 
will be extended be) ond h is life's that they Who eringe 
in his preſence will te verence his memory; and that 
thoſe who are proud to be numbered among his 
friends, will endeavour to vindicate His VO 
for his reputation. TIO 

Wir hopes like theſe, to the Ane of Swift 
was committed the hiſtory of the laſt years of queen 
Anne, and to choſe of 1 the works Which relnain- 
ed „ pb in His cloſet. e bade of Pope 
wefe burnt by "thoſe whom he had eftiagh: ſeed 
from all mankind as moſt likely to publiſh em nd 
the hiſtory, had likewiſe Wa had not a a firaggling ; 
a "ON es into buſy hands. 
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„ Tux papers left in the cloſet of Peireſc fu pplied 


bis heirs with a whole winter's fuel, and man of the 
labours of the learned biſhop Lloyd were conſumed in 
the kitchen of his deſcendants. Tao 

Sou "works, indeed, have eſcaped total- deſtructi- 

on, but yet have had reaſon to lament the fate of or- 
les ans expoſed to the frauds of unfaithful guardians, 
ow Hale would have borne the mutilations which 

Bis Pleas of the Crown have ſuffered from the Editor, 

 abey who know his Character will eaſily conceive. 
Tus original copy of Burnet's hiſtory, tho promi- | 

Jed to ſome publick library, has been never given ; 

_ and. who then can prove the fidelity of the publication, 

en the: authenticity of Clarendon' s hiſtory, tho prin 
tec with the ſanction 1. one of the firſt univerſities of 
the world, had not an unexpected manuſcript been 

- happily diſcovered, would, with the help of factious 
eredulity, have been nocd into queſtion by the w 

loweſt of all human a ſcribler for a part {ys 0d 

a mmiſſioner of Exciſe? _ 

Vany is often no leſs miſchievous than 951 
_ gence. or diſhoneſty. He that poſſeſſes a valuable ma- 
nuſcript, hopes to raiſe its eſteem by concealment, 
and delights in the diſtinction which he imagines him- 
Aelf to obtain by keeping the key of a treaſure which 
he neither uſes nor imparts. From him it falls to ſome - 
other owner, /leſs.1 vain but more negligent, who. conß- 
ders it as uſeleſs lumber „ and rids himſelf of the in- 

cumbrance. 

Her UBT; there ar are ſome works EY the Alden muſt 
conſign unpubliſhed to poſterity, however uncertain 
de the event, however hopeleſs be the truſt. He that 

„ wiites the hiſtory of his own times, if he adheres ſtea- 

1 ag rite that which his own. times will 

dot e He muſt be content to repoſite his 

; bogk * all * paſſions thall Abr! 1 love and 

| . hatred give way to curiolty. e türen tn” 


of ; * 1 wy be p proper to ie, 5 in ; M2 ER Y place, the 
manuſcript of Clarendon, which has net eſcaped all faſpi * 
© -my/aithful publication. picion 


Bur 
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Bur many, leave the labour of half their life to 
their executors and to chance, becauſe they will not 
ſend them abroad unfiniſhed, and are unable to finiſh. 
them, having preſcribed to themſelves ſuch a degree 
of exactneſs as human diligence ſcarcely can attain; 
Lloyd, ſays Burnet, did not lay out his learning with: | 
« the ſame diligence as he laid i i in. He was N 's 
beſitating and enquiring, raiſing objections and 1 
ing them, and waiting for Aol light and fuller. diſ- 
corery. Baker, after many years paſt in biography, 
left his manuſcripts to be buried in a library, becauſe 
that was imper ſect which could never be per fected. 

Or theſe learned men let thoſe who. aſpire. to the 
fame praiſe, imitate the diligence and avoid che fcru- 
puloſity. Let it be always remembered that life is. 
ſhort, that know is endleſs, and that many doubts 
_ deſerve. not to be Cleared. Let,thoſe. whom: nature 
and ftudy have qualified to teach mankind, tell us 
what hy have learned while they are yet able to tell 

it, e their . W , 3 
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No e is more 8 repeated among 5 
the learned, than that of the waſte made by 
time among the labours of antiquity. Of thoſe, Wh 
once filled the civilized world wit their renown no- 
thing is now left but their names, which are left only 
to raiſe deſires that never can be ſatisfied, and. ſorrow: 
which never can be comforted... __ 
Fav all the writings of the ancients been faichfully, 
dre down. from age to age, had the Alexandrian 
library been. ſpared, and the Palatine repoſitories. 
remained unimpaired, how much might we have, 
known of Which we are now doomed to. be 1 ignorant: 
how many laborious. enquiries, and dark conjefures, 155 
how many gn eee of CONS and mutilated pal- 
fages might have been ſpared. We — have _ v7 
3, | : 


— 


. the ations of the great, and r of en We 
ea * conſtitutions of every ſtate, and the arts by 
ublic * and happineſs are acquired and 
N e ſthouid have traced the progreſs of 
5 ſeen colonies from. diſtant regions take poſſeſſion 
of "by uropean deſerts, and troops of ſavages ſettled into 
— communities by the defire of keepi ing what they had 
"158 acquired ; we mould have traced the gradations of ei- 
1 vility, and travelled upward to the e of things 
_ - at 2 light of hiſtoxy, till in remoter times it had Slim 
| IE ih. and at laſt funk into darkneſs. 
the works of imagi ination had been lefs diminiſh- 
* likely that all future times might Have been 
= =. on amuſement by the clio 
5 'The tragedies of Sophocſes 
50 wou have $5: 498 all the ftron; ger paſſions * 
| their diverhities, and the comedies of der would 
G have furniſhed all the maximis of domeſtie Ife. No- 
|  . _ thing would have been neceffary to moral wiſdom but 
© &©.have ſtudied theſe great maſters, whoſe knowled | 
| would have doubt, and whoſe a 8 ould - 
| have filenced cavils. _ | 
Sven are the thoug bes that viſe n every Aude 
when his curioſity i is — and his 8 are fruſ- 
trated: yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether our 
* are not ſometimes inconſiderate, and whe- 
= ther we do not imagine more evil than we feel. Of 
1 the ancients,” enough remains to excite our emulation, 
| | and direct our endeavours. Many of the works which 
time has left us, we know to have been thoſe that 
were moſt eſteemed, and which antiquity itſelf conſi- 
dered as models; ſo that having the originals, we may 
without much regret loſe the imitations. The obſcu- 
oy which the want of contempor ary writers often pro- 
_ Jaces, only darkens ſingle e paſſages, and thoſe com- 
monty of flight importance. The general tendency of 
_ ——every piece may be known, and tho that diligence de- 
ferv af 5 7 nothing une xamined, yet ita 
mages ate not youre be. battle forthe 
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moſt uſeful truths are ark 6 univerſal, aud unn 
nected with 3 — 7 of bo 
Sven. ig general conſpira 
againſt D 11 end # we «fin Joe e 
from antiquity enough to loyment ſor the 
laborious, and amuſecent for the Fe 1 know. 29 
what room would: have been left. for gale 
or modern induſtry ;- almoſt. every ſubject woul . 
been pre- occupied, and exery. ftyle would have been 
fixed by a precedent f from ubich few would have ven- 
tured to 97 Every Maori yp rh would. bave had a fu 
yal, whole ſuperiority; was acknowledged, and 
to whoſe fame his Work, ul, even. before. it may” 
ſeen, be marked-out' for a {acrifice;,. $9211 116 2350 ten 
Wr fe how litle-the united experience of | 
* been able to add to the heraic characters diſplay- 
ed by Homer, and how few incidents the fertile ma- 
zination of modern Italy has yet L e uced, which/may 
not be found in the Iliad: * It is Fas. 
that if all tlie works of the VE philoſophers had 
been extant; Malbranche and Locke a have been 
condemned 5c ba ſent regler di the ancient Metaphy- 
gciatis; and, it is $pparent, that if the old writers had 
: alremalngyl ö 0's — een dif=- 
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IN che bene which, aur TE Oy” 
| e etee ſus of mankind, 
often, :in;; literary'-.converſations, have met op _ 
 who:confider difpatian, as, the great enemy of the in- 


telles ; and nen — . as the ſtudent 
8 Un 4405 Pp 1} 601 ep” : 
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Miter Shae: the e. a endes bun, be 
n advance in ſcience. ap 
Inis opinion is, perhaps, gene my yet, 
when we contemplate the inet ve nature of the hu- 
man mind, and its impatience of all reſtraint, 
It may be doubted whether the faculties may not be 
| ee by confining the attention; and whether it 
may not ſometimes be proper to riſque the of 
Title for the chance of much * Acquiſitions of know- 
ledge, like blazes of genius, are bſten fortuitous 
Thoſe who had propofed to themſelves a methodical 
courſe of Yeadiag, light by accident on a new book; 
which ſefzes their thoughts and kindles their curioſity; 
and opens an unexpected pr 
which they bad 0 to 
have conducted them 
To inforce and Hhuftrate my meaning 
you A journal of three days em ployment, f 
the papers of a late intimate acqusintance ; who, 4 
will Nala appear, was a man of vaſt'deſh 5; and. of 
vaſt 27 ts: tho he ſometimes defigned one 
8 | performed another. allow that the Spec 
Table productions of this: kind may well diſ. 
courage al ſubſequent journaliſts z but as the ſubject 
of this is different ms that of any which the. Specta- 
preG Even v3 us, Ileavre it to, gow? to IT or pe 8 
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«Mem. - Tax E 1 thive 4 1 to 
give up to teading; and intend, after all the delay 
which have obtruded themſelves upon me, to finiſh 
my Eſſay K extent of the Menta he Pete 50 44 
f m e hic 
1 have long projected; to proceed in my peruſal of 
the Scriptures with Grotius s Comment; and at my 
leiſure to regale myſelf with the works of claſſicks, an- : 
cient and modern, and to finiſh my Ode to Afﬀronomy. 
Monday,] Dz$ic vt» to tife at fix,” but, by ow ; 
ſervant's lazineſs, my fire Was not Tighited* before cigh 5 
when ] dropped into a ' lumber that laſted till nine; 


down to ſtudy, propoling to OR upon my 4 


at Which time I roſe; and, after: breakfaſt, at ten M 5 


but fading occaſion to , confak A Fe in Plato, was" 
abſorbed in the peruſal of the Republick till twelye. 
I had neglected to forbid company, and now enters 
Tom Careleſs, who, after half an-hour's chat; inſiſted. 
vpon my going with bim to enjoy an abſurd” Charac- 
ter, that be had appoin pointed; by an advertiſement to 
meet him at 4 particular coffee-houſe: After we had 
for ſome time entertained ourſelves with him, We tal | 
hed out, deſigning, each to repair to his home ; but, 
as it fell out, coming up in the ſtreet to'a man, whoſe 
ſteel by his fide declared him a butcher, we overhe | 
kim opening an addreſs to A genteeliſh ſort. of young, | 
lady, whom be walked with: © Miſs, tho your f 
a ther is maſter of a coal-lighter, and you” "wil be z' 

« great fortune, tis true; yet. | wiſh I may be cut in- 
to quarters if it is not only love, and not liere of | 
* gain, n, that is my motive for offering terms of mat 
„ riage.”. As this lover proceeded in his ſpeech, he 
miſled us 0 length of three ſtreets, in e at 
the unlimited” Or of the tender N n, that cou 22 
ſoften even the heart of a butcher. We chen adjour 
ed to a tavern, and from thence to one of the public 
gardens, where I was regaled with a moſt amuling va 
riety of men poſſeſſing great talents, fo diſcolouted:. - 
5 affectation, that they only made them eminently 1 
iculous; ſhallow- things; who, by continual dilſi pa- 
tion; bag And the few ideas nature bad ren 3 


as well as men, in high 1 mer As Nicks 3 | 
ledge, from their b ben reſolutely poſitive ; and WO 
men of real ae ſo far fon pleaſing the po- 
te million, that they frightened them away, and were” 
Left ſolitary;” When we quitted this entertaining 105 ow 
Tom preſſed me; Trrentibty, to ſup: - with | 


: reached home at twelve; and then feflected, thar tho”. . 
indeed I had, By: remarking . various, characters, im > 
proved my infight into human nature, yet! till 1 had 
neglected the ſtudies propoſed, and accotdingly took - ' 
bak on OP * give it the e revi- 
. . 
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Fi, but found my = 70 its too much heated, and could 
1 a few TY e eee 


4 e deſk, N Nik 
0 1 bt contribute” to its im- 
Forage 97 Lug ly rung jor bell to forbid all 
"viſieants, When my ſervant 1 WA the door, with, 
2 dit. r. Jeffry Gape. My cup dropped out” of 
"one d. and my poem out of 55 other. could 
- Teatce: aſk” bim to fit; be told me he Was oing to 
. but 25 there Was a a likelihood of rain, he would 
fit with me; he faid be intended at firſt 10 have cal- 
led at Mr. 'Vacaant's, but as he had not ſeen me a great 
-[while, he did not mind coming out of his way to wait 
on e 1 made kim a bow, Gar thanks for the favour | 
"tuck in my throat: I aſked him if he had been to 

the d, He bb =o rapes 4 ls 1 
£ NDER;the oppteſſion o this nt i 
17 the eie Aae at he clock; for which, 2 2 
2 aſe m iy fatisfaQtion, I bad choſea the infcription, 
Alt is long and Life is ort; exchanging queſti ions and 
anſwers at long intervals, and not without ſolne hints, 
that the weather glaſs promiſed fair weather. At balf 
an hour after three he told me he would treſpaſs on 
Tae for a dinner, and deſired me. to ſend to, his houſe 
1 2 bundle dle of pers, about incloſing A common up- 
By 13 che he would read to. me in 1 


44 


we 1 beer to abr g ay are 1 took. 


nd on 2 bible that bog on 10 table 7 
dneſs and inſenſibilty ; "Vat ya imperct 
Fi a cloſe attention to its! biene mor 
by warn biene 
n | ty of lentiment 55 | Pig cen- 
ured my too Frest follicitude, and my; diſguf con 
ceived at my acquaintance, who had bees fo far from 
ese tines that on orcs to new 27 
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ak ad path. ag 
ay on Bene pole GET 


| g any- ſettled rp ien, Was 
not fo far perſuaded of the truth of theſe D 5 
but that I reſolved te try once more at my ſcheme. 
As 1 obferved the moon ſhinin . my” —— 
ben clin 30d bigh he ee 
er I r leaſinę on the 
cene, and-f hel ay Ot le, Wh; 
% Wedneſtay.]" Rox : at. ſeven, and employed 
ee Hours in peruſal of the "Scriptures with Gro- - 
ne and after breakfaſt fell into medita- - 
ton concerniog my projected Epick ; and being in ſome 
doubt as te the particular lives uf ſome heroes, hom 
1 propoſed to celebrate? I conſulzed Bayla- anti Moreri, 
and was engaged two hours in examining variqus lives 
and characters, but then-refolved to goto my emp- 
ment. When I was: ſeated at my delt, and begin to 
feel the glowing: ſucceſſion of — ideas, m fer- 
vant brought me a letter from a' „ tequiring ax 
inſtant attendance at Gray's Inn for half an her, 1 
Went full of vexation, and vas invalvech in buſineſs till 
eight at — A Dan ior. „ 
at l 
. 


* 


8 


tet 4 friend's conduct und their own. It muſt be 
Fr to 11 Ip ER accurately to aſcertain the proper me- 
ancing in literature; hut this one poſi- 
tion 9 from what has been ſaid above; may, 
I think, be renſonably aſſerted, that he who finde him- 
_ af * attracted to any particulat ſtudy, the it 
y_bappe + to be our of his propoſed ſhows, if ie l. 
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ot, vicious, had: tter continue his « 
atio „ fince it is likely chat he will/with much 
mor eaſe and expedition, attain chat which a wurm in- 
clination. Front bim to purſue, than that at which 
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"ingenious and the learned for more than three 
— none has been more diligently or more ſue- 
ceſsfully (cultivated than, the art 4 tranſlation; by 
which the impediments which: 2 to (cence: 


language Derne ta te” 

. Opcevery other kind: of writing d ce have 

; left us models which all. ſucceedin have laboured 
io imitate; but tranſlation may jut elaĩmed by the 
| moderns as their own..; In the firſt ages of the world 
| - aſtruQtion; was oral and warning inc 


> nal, and what was not written could not be tranſlated. 
MN —& When alphabetical wriding wade the |[gonueyance.iof 
| "opinions — tranſmiſfion of events more caly and 
; certain, literature did not flouriſts:in, more than one 
country at once, or diſtant nations had little commerce 
i [=P each v and thoſe few 3 ſent 
oad an vement, deliver 238 
| tions i He aki ee ,; deſirous. perhaps to. be 
|  * ebnſidered as che ihrentors of that which, they. had 
| "NPE other: 57 15th s nd i gh cds s) * 
| Tus Geeks for a. time travelled: into Egypt, but 4 
a "uy tranſlated no books from.the Egyptian language; 
| and-when: the Macedonians had overthrown the em- 
te of Perſia, the countries that became ſubject to. 
1 f . ſtudied only the Grecian literature. 
ö Tie books of the conquered nations, if they had any 


* 


— 


Wy 
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them, ſunk into oblivion; Caves confidered 
herſelf as the miſtreſs if not as the parent of arts, her 
ge cantained all that 4% oſed to be known, 
and, ok the ſacred a of the Old Teſtament, 
I know not * libra Alexandria Ac opted any 


from a for [el n to 24 : 
ke hag ae», ar 8 che HEARS: F 


the ee and do not appear to have expected, wh: 
has ſince happened, that the ignorance of — 
ages would prefer chem to their teachers. Every Y man 
who in Rome aſpired to the'praile of literature, thought 
it neceſſar y to learn Greek, and had no need of verſions: 
when they could ſtudy the ; Originals. n Tranflation,. 
however, was not who ly. neglected. Dtamatick po- 
ems could be underſtood by the people in no language 
but their own,. and the Romans were ſometimes: enter 
tained with the tragedies of Euripides and the come 
dies. of der. Other works were ſometimes at- 0 
tempted ;. inan.old Scholiaſt there is mention of a latin 
Ilad, and we. have not wholly loſt 'Tully's. , 0 
the poem of Aratus; but it does not appear 175 any 
Pan. grew: eminent. by i 2 another, a ber 
| tranllate for eker ile x | 


acanſemnent, than for fame. 
Taz Arabs were the gut nation 0 felt the 7% 
dour of er 5 when: they had ſubdued the eaſ- 
tern Provinces Greek empire, the found their 
captives wiſer than ems, a We to re 
heve their wants by knparted knowledge. he 
covered that many might — LS by the labour 
few, and that improvements might be made with ſpeed, 
when they had. the knowledge of. former ages in their. 
own. language. They therefore. made. haſte to. lay 
hold on medicine an 50% and turned their 
chief authors into Arabic hether they attempted: 
the poets is not know n.; their literary zeal was vehe- 
ment, but it was ſhort, and. probably expired before 
e to add the arts of elegance to- thoſe, of 
Beceilit 
BL ſtudy of ancient literature was interrupted i in. 
| Jes by the irruption of the northern nations, who. | 
ſabverteds 
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| Kia the Roman empire, and erected new ki 
dems with new = ges. It is not firange, that fn 
_ vonfuſion hovld Tuipend literar attention; thoſe — 
tot, and thofe who gained domini 
eulties to encounter and immediate miferies toredre reef 
: SOT woe ee, amidſt the Violence of war; the trepid: 
c ar the diftreffes of forced migration; ot the 
i unſettled conqueſt, to enquire after ſpecul- 
tive tre math, enjoy the amuſement of ' imaginary ad- 
hs khow che hiſtory of former" ages, or rely: 
1 e of any other Wives. But no ſooner had this 
1 Chaos of Yominjon. ſunk into older, than 5 74 
"pan" again to." flourith in the calm of peace. When 
fe and poſſeffions were ſecure; *tonv ience and” ett. 
_ Joyment Were ſoon ſought, learning was faund the 
Fabel gratification of. Et mind, ara tranſlation be- 
FRE he one of the means by which it was im arted. 
Ar tft, by a concurrence of man) cat Ge EV 
ropean nee Was rome rom i its tna) 1 arts 


"We ar eg Jecarne the gebe fa durites 

a eren nition den e Nh de wege Jof ce 
"prize of learning ; che epidenicaf emulation” ſpread 
e ſouth to north, and cutfoſityund't tranſlation found 
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E that reviews the geben of Engliſh ier ure, 

II find that tranſlation Was very early cultivat- 
a but that ſome. pripciples, either wholly- 
2 71 too. far. Es n= our. ſuccels 
* being always equal to our lügence. i 
e C HAUCER, who 5 enerally eontiddiea* xs che 
| 2 of our 8 ka eft a verſion of *BaerT1vs. 
Don the, comforts, of. N the bock _ 

| been. 1! > Ryourite of. the Lk 


- 
* 
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which had been tranſlated into Saxon, by king Alfred, 
and illuſtrated with a ious comment aſcribed to- 
Aquinas. It may be fi that Chaucer would ap- 
ply mote than common attention to . of ſo. 
much celebrity, 25 — nothing pinto 
A verſion ſtrictty liter and has degraded 
parts to proſe, that n _ rind _ 
not oo * zeal bac fidelity. hn hs. 
"CAM taught us typograp aboud — 
1490. The firſt Ok printed in Engliſh was a ans a 
tion. TELE, both the tranſlator and printer-of the 
© Deftro Troy, # book, which, in that infancy 
of. learning, was conſidered as the beſt account of the 
fabulous ages, and which, tho? now driven out of no- 
ice by authors of no greater uſe or value, ſtill conti- 
nued to be read in Neger * to- ws eie 
of the preſent century. rang! 
CAX TON proceeded as be began, and except — 
poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
tranſlations from the French, in Which the original is 
if loully followed, that they afford us little 
dge of our o language; tho the: wardw Roc: 
Engl the phraſe is foreign. ; {tonne os 
As learning advanced, new warks e eee 
our language ;. but I think with little i improvement of 
the art of kranſlation, tho? foreign nations ani other 
languages offeted us models of a better: method i; till in 
the age of "Elizabeth we began to find chat greater - 
berty Was 1 to elegance, and that elegance wias. 
neceſſary to general reception; ſome eſſays were then 
made upon the Italian 8905 Ne e Er rm" 
and gratitude of poſterity.” © 
Bot the old practice was not bent 8 : 
Holland filled the nation with literal tranſlation; and, 
what is yet more ſtrange, the fame exactneſs was ob- 
ſtinately practiſed in the verſtons of the pots This 
abſurd labour of conſtruing into rhyme was counte- 
nanced by Johnſon in his verſion of Horace; and whe- 
ther it be that more men have learning than genius, or 
that th W e more —I 
owards knowled „the accuracy o 


poets, and Holiday OE ſcholar 5 6 
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Johnſon found more imitators _'than the elegance of 
airfax ; and May, rue Dal ys, 3 Holiday confined 
chemie to the toil of 0 HB 155 line for line, not in- 


deed with equal felicity, for and Sandys vere 
critick. 


F RE PLAN appears to conſider it as the cſtab 


| ed law of p poetical tranſlation, that the lines 25 


24 more ner fewer than thoſe of the original, and 
bad this pr n of prevailed, that Denham 
anſhaw's verſion of Gaurint as the example af 

a events and noble way,” as the firſt attempt to break 

the boundaries of cu for and aſſert the l 

dom of the muſe. | 

I the general eauulation 5 I . 75 nius which 
the feſtivity of the reſtoration produced, * bY 


_ took off their conſtraint, and conſidered ee a5 


no longer confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. But reforma- 


tion is ſeldom the. work of pure virtue or unaſſiſted: | 
reaſon. Tranſlation was improved more by accident 


than conviction. The writers: of the foregoin age 
bad at leaſt learning equal to their genius, and 5 4 


oſten more able to explain the ſentiments or Uluſtrais 


the alluſions of the ancients, than to; exhibit their 


1 transfuſe cheir ſpirit, were perha s willing 


metimes to.conceal their want of poetry *. N 
fion of literature, and therefore tranſlated vj: | 


that their fidelity might ſhelter, their in wh pies or har 


1 * wits. of of Charles's time. had: feldom more 
light and ſuperficial views,, and their care was to- 
ror their want-of Trane behind the colours of a oY 
imagination; they — tranſlated always wi 
freedom, ſometimes with licentiouſneſs, and perhaps 
that their readers ſhould accept fpritelineſs for 


. 
* 


1 knowledge, and conſider ignorance and miſtake. as the- 
in 


patience and negligence of a mind tos rapid to ſtop 
at difficulties, and too elevated to. deſcend. ee 


neſs. 


FTuvs ee en e en, to che wi 


ter, and more delightful to the reader; and there is no- 
4 whine * eaſe and are: have found theic 1 10 . 
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admitted, ths hal lbs ac; 
and who had no need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly 
over obſcurities, is the only writer who in later times 
has attempted to juſtify or revive the ancient ſeverity, 
Tugzkz is undoubtedly a mean to be obſerved. 
Dryden ſaw very early that cloſeneſs beſt preſerved | 
an author's ſenſe; and es freedom beſt exhibited his 
ſpirit ; he therefore will deſerve the higheſt praiſe wha 
can give a repreſentation at once faithful and pleaſing, 
who can convey. the ſame thoughts with the ſame 
ces, and who r 3g: | ONE, e * 


ut t. . * . F - ' 9 * s N 3 L 
£16 . Oy * as "I N , 2 , SY 3 | 
> 4 * — 1 V 


p 5 % I , | 0 — | Tn? f x 


Nor, £4 er ener 0 59. Was 
I EW faults of fyle, whetber 8 2 

excite the mali of a more numerous of 
readers, than the uſe of hard words. 

Ir an author be ſuppoſed to involve his thoughts i in 
voluntary obſcurity, and to obſtruct, by unneceſſary 
diffculties, a mind eager in purſuit o truth; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but to boaſt the 
learning which he poſſeſſes himſelf, and wiſhes to be 
admired rather than underſtood, he countetacts the 
firſt end of writing, and juſtly ſuffers the utmoſt ſeveri- 
ty of cenſure, or the more afflitive ſeverity of neglect. 

Bur words are only hard to thoſe who do not un- 
derſtand them, and the eritick ought always to en- 
quire, whether he is incommoded 57 the fault of the | 
writer, or by his own... 

Evexy author does not write for every 8 
many queſtions are ſuch as the illiterate part of man- 
kind can have neither intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, 
and. which. therefore it would be an uſeleſs endeavour 
to level with common minds, by tireſome circumlocu- 
tions or laborious explanations ; and many ſubjects of 
aps uſe may be treated in a different manner, as 
* for the learned or the 25 


* 


_ © tell you, in two words, che 


ſectation; it is not but by 4 


2% Te 15 1 E RK. 5 


' Diffulion ende are neceſſary to 
tion of thoſe who, being neither — nor + accuſtomed 
to think for themſelves, can learn ouly what <hes — 
taught but they who can form ! arallels, dio 

uences, and multiply concluſions, are Ln dba 
a with involution of argument and commpfeſſion of 
thought; they defire only to receive the feeds of 
knowledge which they may branch out by their own 
power, to have the way to truth pointed out which 
they can then follow without a guide. 


te guardian directs one of his pupils ©to think 


with the wiſe, but ſpeak with the vulgar.” | This'is 


recept ſpecious enough, but not always practicable. 
2 ifference of Hr chovghts u produce dieses of lan- 
guage. He that thinks with more extent than another, 
will want wards" of larger meaning; he that -thinks 
with more — will ck for terms of more nice diſ- 
crimination ; me . where is the wonder, fince words. 
are but the images of things, that 8 | ef | 
the originals ſhould not know łhe copies? 
| Yer vanity inclines'us to find faules any e n 
- the than in {ew oi He that reads and gt | 
Wiler, ſeſdom ſuſpects his own deficieney'# ks 
| Plains of hard words/tind'-obſcure ſentences; and aſks 
wh books are written which cannot be underſtood. 
Ions the hard words which are no longer to be 
uſes, it has 17 the cuſtom to numbet terms of 
att. Every man (fays Swift) is. more able t 
the ſubject of an Ar An its profeffors ; a farmer will 
that he has broken his leg ; 
but a furgeon, aſter a long diſcourſe, ſhall lea ve you a. 
© ignorant as you were before.” This could only bave- 
deen ſaid 8 len an exact obſerver” of life, in gratih- 
cation of malignity, or in oftentation of acuteneſs. 
Da 'hour pro Lade of the neceſlity of terms 
of art. Mankind could never conſpire in uniform af- 
"neceſſity: that every ſcience 
and every trade has itt pechliat language. They that 
. Content themſelves with general — may reſt in gene- 
kal terms; but thoſe whoſe ſtudies or employments 
force them upon cloſer ĩuſpection, 2 | 
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particular parts, and words by weed they may expreſs 
yarious modes of combination, ſuch as none but them- 
| ſelves have occaſion to conſider. 

Anriss are indeed ſometimes ready to ſap 
that none can be ſtrangers to words to which 3 
are familiar, talk to an incidental enquirer as they talk 
to one another, and make their knowledge ridiculous 
by injudicious obtruſion. An art cannot be taught but = 
by its proper terms, but it is not always neceJary ta 
e h ts their thoughts clear! 

Thar expre ew t ughts clearly is 
far from true; and What 2888 can be found 
among them proceeds not from the eaſineſs of their 
language, but the thallownely of their thoughts, He 
that ſces a building as a common ſpectator, Coments = 
| himſelf with relating that it is great or little, mea or 
ſplendid, lofty or low ; all theſe words are intelligible 
and common, but they convey no diſtinct or limited 
ideas; if he attempts, without the terms of architec+ 
ture, ro delineate the parts, or. enumerate. the * 
ments, his narration at once becomes unintelligible, 
The terms, indeed, generally diſpleaſe, e = 
are underſtood by fe; I Gan cy little *. 
only becauſe few, | that look upon an edifice, examine 
its parts, or analyſe its columns into their me ** 
Tx ſtate of every other art is the N ul is 

curſorily ſurveyed: or accurately examined, different 
forms of expreſſion become proper. In morality it is. 
one thing to diſcuſs the niceties of the caſuiſt, and ano- 
ther to ditect the practice of common life. In agri- 
culture, he that inſtrutts the farmer to plongh and 
ſow, may convey his notions without the words 1 
he would find neceſſary in explaining 9 
the proceſs of vegetation; and if he, ho has nothing 
to do but to be honeſt by the ſhorteſt way. will per- 
plex his mind with ſubtile ſpeculations; Or 1. be whoſe 
taſk is to reap and thraſh will not . without .. 
examining the evolution of the ſeed and circulation of 
the ſap, the writers whom either ſhall conſult are ver 
title to be blamed, tho! OI DOE OR nee 
that they ee rain an TR 
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ck SHIFTER was hows: in 3 vide, 
and having . reputably thro': all the daes 
of fe Paul's ſchoo has been for ſome years a ſtudent 
in the temple. He i is of opinion that intenſe applica- 
tion dulls the faculties, and thinks it neceſſary to tem- 
per the ſeverity of the law, by books that engage the 
mind but do not fatigue it. He has therefore made a 
copious collection , -poems, and romances, 1 


_ Which be has recourſe when: he fancies himſelf tired 


with ſtatutes and reports, and he ſeldom enquires rec 


nicely whether he is weary or idle. 


DICK has received from his favourite authors very | 
firong impreſſions of a country life; and tlio? his fur- 
theft excurſions have been to Greenwich on one fide, 


and eee on the other, he has talked for ſeyeral 
| =. vie; ＋ 2 pomp of language and elevation of 
K* 


a ſtate too high for contempt and 

too low for envy, about homely. quiet and blameleſs- 
paſtoral delights and rural innocence. " 

His f Friends who had eſtates in the country oſten 
invited him to paſs the ſummer them, but ſome- 


thing or other had always hindered him, and he con- 


fidered, that to reſide in the houſe of another man, 


was to incur a kind of dependence, inconſiſtent with 


2 of life which POIs e as the chief 
5 Tuis Sa ho rel to be hap oy, and pro- b 
cured a lodging to be taken for him at a ſolitary houſe, 


ſituated about thirty miles from London, on the banks 
of a ſmall river, with corn fields before it, and a hill 
on each ſide covered with wood. He concealed the 


place ce of his retirement that none might violate his ob- 
rity, and Promiſed himſelf many a happy day When 
be ſhould hide himſelf among the trees, and contem- 
plate, the tumults and vexations of bee town... gh 11 


/ 


— 
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H ſtepped into the poſt-chaiſe with his heart beat- 
ing and his eyes ſparkling, was conveyed, thro' many 
varieties of delightful proſpects, ſaw hills and mea- 
dos, corn fields and paſture ſucceed each other, and 
for four hours 9 none of his poets with fiction 
or exaggeration. He was now within fix miles of hap- 
pineſs, when having never felt ſo much agitation be- 
fore, he began to with his journey at an end, and the 
laſt hour was paſt in changing his poſture, and quar- 
reling with his driver. „ 
Ax hour may be tedious but cannot be long; he at 
length alighted at his new dwelling, and was received 
as he expected; he looked round upon the hills and 
rivulets, but his joints were ſtiff and his muſcles fore, 
and his firſt requeſt was to ſee his bed chamber. 
H reſted well, and aſcribed: the ſoundneſs of his 
ſleep to the ſtillneſs of the country. He expected 
from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days of 
rapture, and as ſoon as he had riſen, wrote an account 
of his new ſtate to one of his friends in the temple. . 


Der II““ 
INEVER pitied thee before. I am now as I 
* | could wiſh every man of wiſdom and virtue to -- 
© be, in the regions of calm content and placid-medita- 
* ion ;, with all the beauties of nature folliciting my 
notice, and all > bn wg 3 r 2 
my acceptance; the birds are chirping in the hedges, 
a the owe bloomin ke ine ; the breeze 
is whiſtling in the woods, and the ſun dancing on 
the water. I can now ſay with truth, that a man 
capable of enjoying the purity of happineſs, is never 
'* more buſy than in his hours of leiſure, not ever leſs 
ſolitary than in a place of folitude. / 1 
SHIT BT's C COHN hire >. a pf 115 . 
Wax be had feat away bis letter, he walked into 
the wood with ſome inconvenience from the furze that 
1 his legs, and the briars that ſcratched. his face; 
he at laſt ſat down under a tree, and heard with great 
delight a ſhower, by which he was not wet, rattling 
| Ko | among 
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ancnf the branches ; this; ſaid he, in the true i image 
of obſcurity, we hear Kimme but 
never feel them. 

His amuſement did not overpower the calls of m 
ture, and he therefore went back to order his dinner. 
He knew that the country produces whatever is eaten 
ot drank, and i ng that he was now at the ſource 
of luxury, reſolved to indulge himſelf with daintic 


2 3 gbt be procured at a price nen 


to nothing, if any price at all was expected; and in- 
tended ua the ruſticks with his generoſity, by 
more than ey would aſk. Of twenty dithes 
he was amazed. to find that ſcarce 
one was to de ha, and heard with aſtoniſhment and 
indignation, that all the fruits of the earth were ſold 
at a higher price thari in the ſtreets of London. 
His meal was ſhort and ſullen, NC Nd, 
to his tree, to enquire how dearneſs could be confi | 
with abundance, or how fraud ſhould be era lite by by 
zmplicity. He was not ſatisfied with his own ſpecy- 
lations, and returning home early in the evening went 
za while from window to nt and ed t he 
-wanted ſomething to do- f | 
He enquired for a new paper, and was told that 


4 -rmevs" never minded news, but that they could ſend 
for it from the ale-houſe. - A meſſenger was diſpatched, 


who ran away at full ſpeed, but loitered an hour be- 


bind the hedges,” and at laſt coming back with his feet 


ſely bemired, inſtead of bak the gratitude 


which Mr. Shifter expected for the bounty of a ſhilling, 


ſaid that the night was wet, and the way dirty, and he 
hoped that his worſhip would not thank i it much to 


give him half a crown. 


DICK now went to bed ith 8 W of 


- his expectations but fleep, I know not how, revives 
our hopes and tekindles our deſires He roſe early in 


2 e morning; ſurveyed the landſcape, and was pleated. 


e walked out, and paſſed. from field to field, without 
- obſerving any beaten: path, and wondered that he had 


not ſeen the e irrt nor heard the ſun 
5 "piping to their locks. - uf wo | 


i 3 43 „ 
” T 
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Ar laſt he ſaw. ſome reapers and. harveſt-wom 
at dinner. Here, faid he, eee Arcadians, = 
advanced courteguſly towards them, as afraid of con- 


fuſing them by the dignity of his preſence. . They ac- . 
. — his . by no other token than that 


of alking him for ſomething to drink. He imagined - 
that he had now purchaſed the privilege of dſcourfe, 
and began to deſcend to familiar queſtions, endeavour- 
ing to his diſcoutſe to the groſſneſs of 
ruſtick underſtandings. The clowns ſoon found that 
2 not know wheat from rye, and began to deſpiſe 
one of the boys, by pretending to ſhew him a 
be neſt, decoyed him a and one of the 
wenches ſold him a 

Tuis walk had given kim no er eat epleaſure, but he 
hoped to find _ ruſticks leſs cbarſe of manners, 
and leſs miſchievous of diſpoſition. Next morning he 
vas accoſted by an attorney, who told him, that unleſs 
he made farmer. Dobſon fatisfaCtion for 
graſs, he had orders to indict him. Shifter was offend- 


ed but not terrified, and telling the attorney that he 


was himſelf a lawyer, -talked fo N of pegs 
and barraters that he drove him away. 
Five his walks thus interrupted, he PA 
. to ride, and. being pleaſed with the Wale, bea, of a 
horſe that was grazing, in a neighbouring meadow, 2 
quired the owner, who, warranted: him ſound, and 
would. not ſell him, but that be wag dafs fine for a plain 
man. Dick paid down the price, and riding o t. to 
2 the ern, fell with 3 new horſe into a Ah 
they got out wit difficulty, and as he was going to 


mount again, a eountryman looked at the horſe and 


perceived him to be blind. Dick went ta the ſeller, 
and demanded back his money; but was told, that a 
man who rented his grou 


ſelf, that his landlord Thad his rent tho the year was 


barren, aud chat whether. borſes had eyes or no, ** 


ſhould ſell them to the hi cheſt bidder. 
SHIFTER; now 8 be tired with ruſtick 742 
FOR anion the. 12 W * e of his 


N 7 Chambers, 
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X. EN N. Ge dF. aothing more 2 than 
4 of deficient memory ; every one 
finds that many of the ideas which he deſired to retain / 
have ſlipped irretrieveably. away; that the acquiſitions 
of the mind are ſometimes equally-fugitive 'with the 
of fortune; and that a ſhort intermiſſion of atten- 


ly more certainly Teffens- knowledge than i \1mpairs an 


e Da e baged 

To aflift this e Ao nature eg Wel 
have been propoſed, all of which may be juſtly ſuſ- 
prone of lag ineffectual; for no art of - memory, 
weyer in ech have been boaſted or admired, has 
been ever 8 into general uſe, nor have thoſe 
who poſſeſſed it, a to excel others in readineß 

of recallection or mu tiplicity of attainments. 

IRERE is another art of which all have felt the 
want, tho Themiſtocles only confeſſed it. We ſuffer 
equal pain from the- ious adheſion of .unwel- 
come images, as from the evaneſcence of thoſe which 


He plaſing apd'ufful; and ic tray be doubted whe 


we ould be more benched by t pe ps e 
or "the of fort getfulnels. FILE 415 . N 
np? w is n y 

ot retained by renovation of 'that 8 


; and which new 
f uſeleſs thoughts 

could be ee How! the —_ all the valuable parts 

G our knowledge would more frequently recur, and 
every recurrence would teinltate Wn their former 


7 is impo ollble to Sher without Tome! regret, 


how rage — have been learned, or how much 


hs have been invented by a rational ard vigorous 
25 8 — 
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application of time; uſeleſsly or painfully paſſed in the 
revocation of events, which have left neither good nor 
evil behind them, in grief for misfortunes either re- 
paired or irreparable, in reſentment of injuries known 
only to ourſelves, of which death has: pay: the authors 
beyond our power. . 
Pauttosorur has 8 precept upon pre- 
cept, to warn us againſt the anticipation of future ca- 
lamities. All uſeleſs miſery is certainly folly, and he 
that feels evils before they come may be deſervedly cen- 
fured; yet ſurely to dread the future is more reaſon- 
able than to lament the paſt. The buſineſs of life is 
to go forwards; he hQ. ſees evil in proſpect meets it 
| Des: y, but he who catches it by retroſpection turns 
back wiſhed it. That which is fared may ſometimes. 
be avoided, but that which is regretted to-day may be 
regretted again to-morrow. 
en is indeed uſeful and virtuous, and not only 
allowable but neceſſary, when it tends to the arg 
ment of liſe, or to admonition of error Which we ma 4 
be again in danger of committing. . But a very ü 
part of the moments ſpent in meditation on the paſt, 
uce any reaſonable caution or ſalutary ſorrow. 
oft of the mortifications that we have ſuffered, aroſe 
from the concurrence of local and temporary circum-- 
ſtances, -which can never meet again ; and moſt of our 
diſappointments have ſucceeded thoſe expectations, 
which life allows not to be formed a ſecond time. 

Ir would add much to human happineſs if an art 
ww be taughe of forgetting all of which the remem- 

2 is at once A and afflitive,: if that pain 
which never can end in pleaſure could be driven total- 
ly away, that the mind might perform its functions 

 vithout incumbrance, and the 110 * no loager: 
encroach upon the preſent. 

LIr TIE can be done n to which the whole 
mind i is not applied ; the buſineſs of every day calls for 
the day to which it is aſſigned, and he will have no 
leiſure to regret yeſterday's yexations who reſolves not 
to have a new fubjet of regret to-morrow. 1 

 Vor. * ö 


Bur to f _ to remember at pleaſure,” my 
equally — he power of man. Yet as m 
may be aſſiſted by method, and the 2 of know 
ledge repaired by ſtated times of recolleCtii 
power of forgetting is capable of i improvement. Rea 
fon will, by a reſolute conteſt, prevail over 1 
nation, and the power may be obtained of 
the attention as judgment ſhall direct. 
Tus incurſions of troubleſome thoughts are ies 
inen and importunate; and it is not eaſy to a mind 
accuſtomed to their inroads, to expel them immediately 
by putting better images into motion; but this enemy 
of quiet is above all others weakened by every defeat; 
the reflection which has been once overpowered and 
jetted, ſeldom returns with-any formidable veliemeice: 
EMyLOYMENT is the great inſtrument of intellectual 
dowinion. 4K mind cannot Tetire —_— its 2 
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; HAT\overy man ould be wick ia with could 
obtain riches, is a poſition, which, I believe few 
will 3 at leaſt in a nation like ours, in which 
commerce has kindled an univerſal emulation of wealth, 
and in which money receives all the honours Which 
are the proper right of knowledge and of virtue. 
Ver tho we are all labouring for gold as for the chief 
good; and, by the natural effort of unwearied diligence, 
have found many expeditious' methods of obtaining it, 
we have not been able to improve the art of uſing it, 
or to make it produce more happineſs than. it afforded. 
| in ner times, when every declaimer * _ 
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its miſchiefs, and every philoſopher taught his followers 
to deſpiſe lt. 

Maur of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth, are now at an end. The ich: are neither 
waylaid by robbers, nor watched by informers; there 
is nothing to be dreaded from proſcriptions, or ſeizures. 
The neceſſity of concealing treaſure has long ceaſed ; 
no man now needs counterfeit mediocrity, and con- 
demn bi plate and je wels to caverns and darkneſs, or 
feaſt his mind with the conſciouſneſs of clouded ſplen- 
dour, of fihery which is uſeleſs. ill Dy ſhewn, and 
which he dares not ſhew. wed. wi 

I our time the poor are bag tempted to * 
fume the appearance of wealth, but * wealthy ver 
rarely deſite to be thought poor; for we are all at fall 
* to diſplay riches by every mode of oſtentation. 

We fill our houſes with uſeleſs ornaments, only to 
ſhew. that we can buy them we ,cover our coaches = 
with gold, and employ attiſts in the diſcoyery of new - 
faſhions of expence; and ** it cannot be Foun that 
riches produce happine&s + 263 105 fx 

Ox riches, as of every thing ella,” The 3 is m 
than the enjoyment ; while we conſider them as bs 
means to be uſed, at ſome future time; for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we ꝓreſs on ou, eren ardently and 
vigorouſlys and chat ardour ſecures us from wearinels of 
ourſelves ; but no ſooner do we ſit down to enjoy. our 
acquiſitians, than we find them inſuffcient to fill 5 
the vacuities of life. 0 57 

Ov cauſe Which is not abs 1 of thei in- 
faficiear þ of riches, is, that they very ſeldom make 

their owner rich. To be rich, i is to have more than is 
deſired, and more than is wanted; to have ſomething 
which may be ſpent without reluctance and — 
without care, with, which/the ſudden demands, of de- 
fire may be gratified, the caſual freaks of fancy in- 
dulged, or the Sore poſhes, pre of happens 
improved. ++ 
- Avanice is 7 poor, but poor by her ern 
fault. There is another poverty ta which the rich ar 
expoſed with leſs guile by the officiouſnels of — 

L 2 e . 


ws 
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9 Every man, eminent for exuberance of fortune, is fur 


rounded from morning to evening, and from ey 
to midnight, by flatterers,. whoſe art of ran, 
fiſts in erg mon wes 0 ene e 


ſchemes of profuſion. _ 
47881 | TRANQUIL, when he came to ; found 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of a fortune, of which the twen- 
tieth part might perhaps have made him rich. Hu 
temper is ey and his affections ſoft'; he receives 
every man with kindneſs, and hears him with  credulity. 
His friends took care to ſettle him by giving him 2 


wife, whom, having no particular inclination, he ra- 


ther 


accepted than choſe, becauſe he was told that 


| that ſhe was proper for him. ; 


He was now to live with dignity f proportionate to 


his fortune. What his fortune requires or admits Tom 


does not know, for he has little ſkill in computation, 
and none of his friends think it their intereſt to improve 


it. If he was ſuffered to live by his own choice he 


would leave every thing as he finds it, and paſs thro' 
the world diftinguiſhed only by inoffenſive gentleneſs. 
But the miniſters of * have marked him out as 
one at whoſe here her — may exerciſe their arts A 

learned the names of the 


tures, for which Mr. "Tranquil Pays without enquir- 
Ing where they ſhall be hung. "Another fills his gar- 


den with ſtatues which ' Tranquil wiſhes away, but 


dates not remove. One of his friends is learning archi- 
cure by — him a houſe, which he raiſed by, 
and enquired to whom it belonged ; another has been 
for three years digging canals and raiſing mounts, cut- 
ting trees down in one place, and planting them in ano- 


"ther, on which Tranquil looks with ſerene indifference, 


without aſking what will be the coſt. Another 
Jector tells him that a water-work, like that of Ver- 

ailles, will complete the beauties of his ſeat, and lays 

his draughts before him; Tranquil turns his eyes upon 

them, and the artiſt begins his explanations ; "Tranquil 
* n dien i to W _ 
CIO 2 
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Tavs a thouſand hands are buſy at his expence, 
without adding to his pleaſures. He pays and receives 
vifits, and has loitered in publick or in ſolitude, talking 
in ſummer of the town, and in winter of the country, 

without knowing that his fortune is impaired, till his 
fteward told him this morning, that he could pay * 
ne, no den but by mortgazing a manor. ; 
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15 is made the e of the muſes; ning, which. memory 
maſters of ancient wiſdom, perhaps, ce to ſheẽ the 
neceſſity of ſtoring the mind copiouſly with true no- 
tions, before the imagination ſhould be ſuffered to form 
fetions or collect embelliſhments ; for the works of an 

rant poet can afford nothing higher than pleaſing 
— and fiction is of no other W iplay the | 
a treaſures of memory. | 
Tux neceſſity of memory to the 4 1 of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and 3 allowed, 
ſo that ſcarcely any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly conſidered as neceſſary to a ſtudent: he that 
admires the proficiency of another, always attributes 
it to the happineſs of his memory; and he that laments 
his own defeats, concludes with a with: A anaea: * 
was better. 

Ir is evident, that when the power of retention is 
weak all the attempts at eminence of knowledge muſt 
be vain ; and as few are willing to be doomed to per- 
petual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford conſolation 
to ſome that have fallen too eaſily into deſpondence, 
by _— that ſuch weakneſs is, in my opinion, very 
rare, and 


3 unkindly f; of the of memory. | :: | 
Is the Comman ia ge life, we find the 2 


8 worry 


- 


at few have reaſon to complain gona 7} 


— 
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mory of one like that of another, and honeſtly impute 
omiſſions not to involuntary forgetfulneſs, but culpable 
inattention: but in literary inquiries, failure is imputed 

rather to want of memory than of diligence. 

WI conſider — as defeQive in memory, 4. 
ther becauſe we remember leſs than we ae, or ſeſz 
than we ſuppoſe others to remember. 

Megmoxy is like all other human powers,. with 
which nn man can be ſatisfied who meaſutes them by 
what he can conceive, or by what he can defire. . He 
whoſe mind is moſt capacious, finds it much too nar- 
row for his wiſhes ; he that remembers moſt, remem- 
bers little compared with what he forgets. He there- 
fore that, after the peruſal of a book, finds few ideas 
remaining in his mind, is not to conſider the diſap- 
pointment as peculiar to himſelf, of to reſign all hopes 
of improvement, becauſe he does not retain what even 
the author has perhaps forgotten. 

H who compares his memory with that of othen, 
is often too haſty to lament the inequality. Nature has 
ee Mer indeed, afforded e ar, enormous, 
wonderfu ick memory. Scaliger reports 
of: himſelf, — ——— youth, he could — above 
an hundred verſes, having once read them; and Bar- 
thicus declares, that he wrote his comment upon Clau- 
dian without conſulting the text. But not to have 
ſuch degrees of memory, is no more to be lamented, 
than not to have the ſtrength of Hercules, or the ſwift- 
neſs of Achilles. He that in the diſtribution of good 
has an equal ſhare with common men, may juſtiy be 
cpntented. Where there is no ſtriking diſparity, it is 
dificult to know of two which remembers moſt, : 
ſtill more difficult to diſcover which read with greater 

attention, which has renewed. the firſt impreſſion by 
more frequent repetitions, or by what accidental com- 
dination of ideas, either mind might have united ond 
particular x narrative or argument to. its former ſtock. 

Bor memory, however impattially; diſtributed, fo 
A deceives our truſt, that almoſt every man at- 
| ane, by: TS or wa 2 a its — ; 
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Ir is the pra of many readers: to note in the 
margin” of their books, the moſt important paſſages, 
the ſtrongelt arguments, ot the brighteſt ſentiments. 
Thus they load their minds with ſuperfluous attention, 
be the vehemence of curioſity by uſeleſs deliber · 

and by frequent interruption break; the current 
005 nartation/or 1 of reaſon, and at laſt cloſe 
the volume, and forget ename, and; the marks 
together. nt 3% 12349 TEES | 

Orazxs'T have found vaakerably! perſuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is tranſcribed, 
and they have therefore paſſed weeks and months in 
transferring! large quotations to a common book. 
Vet, hy any part of a book, which can be conſulted 
at pleaſure, ſhould be copied, I was never able to diſ- 
cover - The hand has no cloſer correſpondence with 
the memioryithan'the eye. The. aft of writing itſelf 
diſtracts the thoughts, and what is read twice is com- 
monly better: — than what is tranſcribed.. 
This method n time without Aſkſfing 
memory. r 5 Han 7-4 fk | 
Tux true art o memory'is theart of artention,. No 
man will read with much advantage, who is not able, 
at pleaſure, to evacuate his mind, or who brings not 
to his author an intellect defecated and pure, neither 
turbid with care nor agitated by pleaſure. If the re- 
poſitories of thought are 2 full, what can they 
receive? If the mind is employed on the paſt or future, 
the book will be held before the eyes in vain. What 
is read wirh delight is commonly retained, becauſe 
pleaſure always ſecures attention: but the books which 
are conſulted by occaſional neceflity, and peruſed with 
Er er J phe traces on as . 7 Wh 
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was Gelaleddin, a native of Tauris in Perſia, a young 
man amiable in his manners and beautiful in his form, 
of boundleſs curioſity, inceſſant diligence, and irreſiſt- 
able genius, of quick apprehenſion and tenacious me- 
mory, accurate without narrowneſa, and eager for 
inconſtancy. e DUS ere: ag + 

No ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at Baſſora, than his 
virtues and abilities raiſed him to diſtinction. He 
fled from claſs to claſs, rather admired than envied 


profeſſor's ſeat, and entreated to increaſe the ſplendour 
of Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate on the 
propoſal, with which, befote he conſidered it, he re- 
ſolved to comply; and next morning retired to a gar- 
den planted for the recreation of thẽ ſtudents, and en 
2 a ſolitary walk, began to meditate upon his fu- 
ture life. e HP nnn 0! ae wn 

iy I am thus eminent, faid he, in the regions of 
% erature, I ſhall be yet more conſpicuous in an 
* other place: if I ſhould now devote myſelf to ſtudy 


and retirement; | muſt paſs my life in lence; un- 


„ monarch r 


* my greatneſs ſparkling with exuſtarian and the faces 
of th 


« ence of power, the pomp of greatneſs, and the 
charms of elegance, with all that man envies and 
« defires, with all that keeps the world in motion, by 
«© the hope of gaining ot the fear of loſing it. 1 
4 will therefore depart to Tauris, where the Perſian 
m :6des in all the ſplendour of abſolute do- 
« minion: my reputation will fly before me, my ar- 
« rival will be congratulated by my kinſmen and my 
« friends ; I ſhall ſee the eyes of thoſe who predicted 


oſe that once deſpiſed me, clouded: with env fs i 


L 


— 
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4 ſhew my wiſdom by my diſcourſe, and my moder- 
« ation by my filence ; I will inſtruct the modeſt with 
« eaſy gentleneſs, and 8 the oftentatious by ſea- 
« ſonable ſuperciliouſneſs. My apartments will be 
« crouded by the inquiſitive and the vain, by thoſe 
« that honour and thoſe that rival me; my name will 
« ſoon reach the court ; I ſhall ſtand before the throne 
« of the emperor ; the judges of the law will confeſs 
« my wiſdom, and the les will contend to heap. 
gifts upon me. If I ſhall find that my merit, like 
« that of others, excites malignity, or feel myſelf tot- 
« tering on the ſeat of elevation, I may at laſt retire 
« to academical e and become, in my loweſt 
« ſtate, a profeſſor of Baſſora . 5 
Having thus ſettled his determination, he declared 
to his friends his deſign of viſiting Tauris, and faw with 
more pleaſure than he ventured to expreſs, the regret 
with which he was diſmiſſed. He could not bear to 
delay the honours to which he was deſtined, and there- 
fore haſted away, and in a ſhort time entered the capi- 
tal of Perſia. He was immediately immerſed in the 
croud, and paſſed unobſerved to his father's houſe. 
He entered, and was received, tho' not unkindly, yer 
without any exceſs of fondneſs or exclamations of rap- 
ture. His father had, in his abſence, ſuffered many 
loſſes, and Gelaleddin was confidered as an additional 
burthen to a falling family.  _ 4 
Wu he recovered from his ſurprize, he began to 
_ vliſplay his acquiſitions, and practiſed all the arts of 
narration and diſquiſition; but the poor have no lei- 
ſure to be pleaſed with eloquence ; they heard his ar- 
guments without reflection, and his pleafantries without 
a ſmile. He then applied himſelf. fingly to his bro- 
thers and ſiſters, but found them all chained down by 
variable attention to their own fortunes, and inſenſi- 
ble of any other excellence, than that which could bring 
ſome remedy for indigenen 
Ir was now known in the neighbourhood that 
Gelaleddin was returned, and he fate for ſome days in 
K that the learned would viſit him for con- 
tion, or the great for entertainment. But who. 
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will be. pleaded or inſtructed in the Wand of pover 


ty; He then frequented places of publick reſort, and 4 


endeavoured to attract notice by the copiouſneſs of his 


talk. The ſpritely were ſilenced, and went away to 
cenſure in ſome other place his arrogance and his pe- 
dantry ; and the dull liftened quietly for a while, and 
then wondered why any man ſhould take pains to 
roo ſo much knowledge which would never do Dim 
He next ſollicited the viiers He eiviployuſſnt; hot 
doubting but his ſervice would be cagerly e! 


He was told by one that there was no vacancy in his 


office; by another, that his merit was above any 
1227785 but that of the emperor ; by a third, that be 
would not for "Eh bim; and by the chief viſier, that 
literature of any great uſe in publick 
buſineſs. He was ſometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit and diffuſed his knowledge; 
but ke obſerved, that where, by endeavour or acci- 
dent he had remarkably excelled, he was ſeldom i indi- 


ted a fecond(time. - N 


H now returned to ſora, n ind diſpuſted; 
but confident of: ne oth his former rank, and reve 


ling again in fatiety of pfaiſe But he who had been 
negletted at Tautis, vs not much regarded at Baſſe- 


ra; he was confidered as a fugitive, who returned on- 


yy becauſe he could live in no other place; his com- 


- panions fourid that they had formerly over-rated his 


1 and he Fred 2 Saha SINE or Pg on 
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1 Was much baked ag” your ridicule of thoſe 
ſhallow criticks, whoſe , 'tho' often righs 
* far as it goes, yur reaches only to inferior * 
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and Who, unable to comprehend the whole, judge 

only by parts, and from thence determine the merit 

of extenſive works. But there is another kind of cri- 

tick ſtill worſe; 'who judges by narrow rules, and thoſe 

too oſten falſe, and which, tho' they ſhould be true, 

and founded on nature, will lead him but a very little 

way towards the juſt eſtimation of the ſublime beau 

ties in works of genius; for whatever part of an art 

can be executed or critieiſed by rules, that part is no 

longer the work of genius, which implies excellence 

out of the reach of rules. For my own part, I pro- 

feſs myſelf an lvLzx;'and love to give my judgment; 

fuch as it is, from my immediate” perceptions, Without 
much fatigue of thinking"; ; and. 1 am of opinion, that 5 

if a man has not thoſe perceptions right, ir will be 

vain for him to endeavour to ſupply their place by FP 
rules; which may enable him to talk mote learnedly, „ 

but not to diſtinguiſh more acutely. Another reaſon Fg 


which has leſſened my affection for the ſtudy of criti © 1 
ciſm is, that criticks; 5 f. as | have obſerved, debar i 


themſelves from receiving any pleaſure- from the: polite 
arts, at the ſatne'time that they profeſs to love and ad- 
mire them: for theſe rules being always uppermoſt, 
give them ſuch a propenſity to criticize; thatinſtead'ob 
giving up the reins of their imagination into their au- 
thor's hands, their: frigid minds are employed in exa- 
mining whether th Performance . ien to the 
rules of art em 5 ni 818 
To thoſe hd ate tefolved 155 elit i in ſpite of 
nature, and at the fame time have no great diſpoſition 
to much reading and ſtudy, I would recommend to- 
them to aſſume the character of connoiſſeur, which 
may be purchaſed at a much cheaper rate than that of 
a Sue! 15 —.— rememnibrance of a few: names 
of Jin 1 5 a it ve general characters, with a few: 
s of the academy, {RK ey e up among 
the painters, Will Noh t way en on n a 
very notable connoiſſeur...” >> 
Wirn gentleman of this caſt, i laſt week 
the Cartoons xt Hampton- cburt; be was juſt: return- 
ed from * a connoiſſeur. of courſe,. and of * 
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dis mouth full of nothieg har the grace of Raffaelle, 
the purity of Domenichino, the * of Pouſſin, 
the air of Guido, the greatneſs of taſte of the Chara- 
ches, and the ſublimity and grand cortorno of Michael 
Angelo; with all che reſt of of the cant of criticiſm, 
which be emitted with that volubility which generally | 
rhoſe orators have who annex no ideas to their words. 
As we were palling through. the* rooms, in our 
way to the gallery N him obſerve a whole . 
of Charles the Vandyke, as a perfect repre- 
ſentation e well as the figure of the 
man: He agreed it was very fine, but it wanted ſpi- 
ct and cont and had not the flowing line, with 
out which a figure could not poſſibly be graceful. 
When we entered the CON ht I could per- 
ceive him recollecting bis rules by which he was to 
criticize Raffaelle 1 Fall paſs fa bis obſervation of 
#he boats being too little, and other criticiſms If that 
kind, till we arriyed at St. Paul preaching. *© his, 
ſays he, is eſteemed the moſt excellent of all the Car- 
toons; what nobleneſs, what dignity there is in that 
figure of St. Paul; and yet what an addition to that 
 nobleneſs could Raffaelle have given, had the art of 
contraſt been known in his time; but above all, the 
flowing line, which conſtitutes grace and beauty. You 
would not then have ſeen an upright figure ſtanding 
equally on both legs, and beck. hands ee for- 
Ne in the ſame direction, and his drapery, y, to all ap 
ce, without the leaſt art of digaliion.* 
following-picture is the Charge to Peter. Here, 
fays he, ate twelve upright figures ; what a pity it is 
that Raffaclle was not acquainted with the yramidal 
princjp iple ; be would then have contrived the figures 
in the middle to have been on higher ground, of the 
— at the extremities. ſtooping ot lying, which 
would not only have formed the group into the ſhape 
of a pyramid, but  likewiſe.. contraſted the womens, 
Ggures. Indeed, added he, I have often lamen 
that gr e een n a es this 
* * art reduced to 


45 


ccc 
modern academies; what glorious 8 might we 
then have expected from his divine 
| SHALL trouble you no longer with my * friends ob- 
ſervations, which, | ſuppoſe, you are now able to 
continue yourſelf. Ie; is curious to obſerve, that at 
the ſame time that great admiration is pretended for a 
name of fixed reputation, obje tions are raiſed againſt 
EY qualities by which that great name was 20 
uir | 
f Tnosz criticks are meg lamenting that Raf. | 
faelle had not the 1 harmony of Rubens, 
or the light and ſhadow of Rembrant, without conſi- 
dering how much the gay harmony of the former, and 
affectation of the latter, would take from the di ignity of 
Raffaelle;;* and yet Rubens had great . 
Rembrant underſtood light and ſhadow ; but 1 — 
may be an excellence in a lower claſs of pai 
comes a blemiſh in a higher; as the quick ne 
turt, which is the life and beauty of e 3 
g r 5 01620 would but ill ſuit with ke ge 'aajeſty of | 
ceroal 
To conclude 71 Nan hob be” thou bt to infer 
from any thin that has been ſaid, that rides are abſo- 
bt — Tray but to cenſure ſcrupuloſity, a ſer- 
vile attention to minute exactneſs, which is ſometimes 
inconſiſtent with higher excellency, and i ls Joſt wy 
: „ genius. e Mun In ; 
I po not know whether you will think þ ati 


will inet D a man ould e Iz 
buſineſs being to entertain a whole room, ſhould turn 
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not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by 
which it may be decided when poetry can be properly 
. eee e 3 
every. reader hopes to equ t. a ong labo 
finds unattainable. 9 is a very loo eb! * 5 
in which only the effect is noted ithe . lities Fhick 

produce this fie remain to be be 5 

ra js poetry is that in w 1 thou bee are 
3 without violence to the haguage. The 
diſcriminating character of 2 conſiſts principally i in 
the diction, 5 .all true poetry n that the ſen- 
timents be naty [ Language ſuffers. 45 lence 4 15 


dt by daring/figures, by tranſpoſition, by unu 


ceptations of words, and by any licence, which 1 07 
be avoided by a writer of proſe. | Where any artifice 
s in the conſtruction of the * that verſe is. 


u longer eaſy. Any epithet which can be ejected 


without diminution. of the Folks, any curious. ite- 


ence of the ſame wor and a 1 3075 tho not un- 


ſtructure of 


aue grace: 
7 e | 


2 
* 
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Of woes unnumber d, heav'nly goddeſs fing, . _ 
The wrat[*which burſd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls l 9 ain. 


In the firſt couplet the I ge is diſtorted 1 by i in- 
zerfions, clogged with — and clouded by a 
p hor; and in the ſecond there are two 
, words uſed in an uncommon ſenſe, and two epithets 
"Inſerted only to Ca the line ;, 2 theſe Pres 
- may 


"x f F / FA $-. 1 4 7 . 5 2 | 


may in {ods wok bn baten but they 1 
ways produce ſome degree of ain and rugged- 
nels. 

' Easy poetry has been ſo long excluded: by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of i imagery, that its 
nature ſeems now to be forgotten. Affectation, how- 
ever oppoſite to eaſe, is ſometimes miſtaken for it, and 


thoſe who aſpire to gentle elegance, collect female 
phraſes and faſhionable barbariſms, and imagine that 


ſtyle to be eaſy which cuſtom has made familiar. Such 
was the idea of the poet who wrote e the following 1 ver- 


ſes to a Counteſs cutting Td” at 
Pallas Neu ver once und dd, e 0 ; 
She would not do the leaſt ri; ght ar 
Either for goddeſs or for god, 


Nor work, nor play, nor Paint, nor fing, 


ve frown'd kad « Uſe (he ery'd) thoſe 
Jon So ſkillful, and thoſe hands ſo taper 2 
Do ſomething exquiſite and wiſe— 

| She bow'd, obey'd him, and eut pape „ 


This vexing him who gave her birth; «93 993 14. 
Thought by all beav'n-a burning r 

What does ſhe next, but bids on ** 
Her Burlington n _ _ 2 


Pallas, , you give ourſel range are: £02 41 mans 4 
But ſure vou fag — — 


The ſenſe and taſte, of one that 
Nr ny 
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e eminence of thoſe that uſe them, die away with 
their inventors, and their meaning, in a few years, is 

E 3 commonly ſought i . 
ASY is in 
tions upon minute ſubjects; 3 it excludes 
will admit greatneſs. Many lines in Cato' o- 
oquy are at once ealy and fublane. | . 


Tuche dieiaty chat e N 

_ *Tis heav n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. > 

— —— If there's a power above us, 

_ And that there is all nature cries aloud | 
Thro' all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that-which TIRE happy. 


Nor is eaſe more. to wit than to fublimity ; 
the celebrated ſtanza of dowley, on a lady elaborately 
dreſſed, e e pen n the ſpirit of 


i | the ſentiment. | 
Th' . 
Ils but a bard'rous ſkill, | 
* "Tis like the pojening of a dart | 
Neem. 


COWLEY be to hare rere hw power of 
writing ea ond any other of our poets, yet 
purſuit of remote thoughts led him. often into or 
neſs of expreſſion. Waller often a ed, but ſel- 
8 4 

om the time en, 
—. ually advanced in embelliſhment, 2 
y departed from ſimplicity and eaſe. - 

Ts require from any author many pieces of mls — 
poetry, would be indeed to'oppreſs him wich too hard: | 
a taſk. It is leſs _—_— 1 Favs ox N volume of lines 

by figures, and ſtif- 
3 to produce a few: coup- 
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which require ſo much care and ſkill, that I doubt 
whether any of our authors has yet been able, for 
twenty lines together, nicely to obſerve the true defi- 


nition of eaſy poetry. 


Pr "OY a * * 


3 


No. 79. Saturday, Oftober 13, 1759. © 


_ * — * * 


HAVE paſſed the ſummer in one of thoſe places 
I's which a mineral ſpring gives the idle and luxu- 


rious an annual reaſon for reſorting, whenever they 


fancy themſelves offended by the heat of London. 
| What is the true motive of this periodical aſſembly, I 
have never yet been able to diſcover. The greater 


part of the viſitants neither feel diſeaſes nor fear them. 
What pleaſure can be expected more than the variety 


of the journey, I know not, for the numbers are too 


great for privacy, and too ſinall for diverſion. As each 


is known to be a {py upon the reſt, they all live in con- 
tinual reſtraint; and having but à narrow range for 
cen:uce, they gratify its cravings by preying on one 
naher; VV 
Bur every condition has ſome advantages. In this 
confinement, a ſmaller circle affords opportunities for 
more exact obſervation. The glaſs that magnihes its 
object contracts the ſight to a point, and the mind muſt 
be fixed upon a ſingle character to remark its minute 


peeuliarities. The quality or habit which paſſes un- 


obſerved in the tumult of ſucceſſive inultitudes, be- 
comes conſpicuous when it is offered to the notice day 
after day; and perhaps I have, without any diſtinct 


notice, ſeen thouſands like my late compamions ; for -. 


when the ſcene can be varied at pleaſure, a ſlight diſ- 


guſt turns us. aſide before a deep impreſſion can be 


, d 
Tunze was a ſelect ſett, ſuppoſed to be diſtin- 


guiſhed by ſuperiority of intellects, who always paſſed 


. 05 


the evening together. To be admitted to their con- 
he higheſt honour of the place many 


verſation was 


| youths 
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0000 Of otras dank. 
. _ Fouths aſpired to diſtinction, by pretending to occa- 


on: | invitations; and the ladies were often wiſhing to 
be men, that they might partake the pleaſures of learn- 


ed ſociety. 


_; I xnow. not. whether by merit or deſtiny, I was, 
n after my arrival, admitted to this envied party, 


which I frequented till I had learned the art by which 


each endeavoured to ſupport his character. 


TOM STEADY was a vehement aſſertor of un- 
controverted truth; and by keeping himſelf out of te 


; : — EY ENT. . #3353 CK-FS ak = 32 ITE 
eminence, and after having recounted his virtues, © 


reach of contiadiftion, had acquired all the confi- 


dence which, the conſciouſneſs of irreliſtible abilities 
could have given. I was once mentioning a man of 


deavoured to repreſent him fully, by mentioning his 


I can eaſily believe, for who is without them? No 


man, Sir, is now alive, among the innumerable mul- 
© titudes that ſwarm upon the earth, however wile, 

ot however good, who has not, in ſome degree, his 
© failings and his faults. . If there be any man faultleſs, 
© briog bim forth into publick view, ſhew him openly, 


and let him be known; but I will venture to affirm, 


* and, till the contrary be plainly ſhewn, ſhall always 
© maintain, that no ſuch man is to be found. Tell 


not me, Sir, of impeccability - and perfection; ſuch 
talk is for thoſe that are ſtrangers in the world; "I 
© have ſeen ſeveral nations, and converſed with all 
. © ranks, of people; I have known the great and the 


Io all this nothing could be oppoſed. _ 


© mean, the learned and the ignorant, the old and the 
« young, the clerical and the lay, but I have never 
e 

in the opinion, that to be human is to be 1 
© T' liſtened 

with a hanging head ; Mr. Steady looked round on the 


” * 5 3 
— * 8 * 


hearers with triumph, and ſaw every eye congratulat- 


N . 


777 


ing his victory; he departed, and ſpent the next morn- 


ing in following thoſe who, retired from the company, 


* 
2 


and telling them, with injunQions of ſecreſ) 


» How poor 
. with men "wit 5, 5200 
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biniſelf; but that he ſuppreſſed him by a deciſive ar- 
gument, which put him totally to ſilencte. 


DICK 'SNUG is a man of fly remark and pithy 


ſeatentiouſneſs : he never immerges himſelf in the 


ſtream of converſation, but lies to catch bis compa- 
nions in the eddy: he is often ma ſucceſsful in break- 
ing narratives and confounding eloquence.” A gentle- 
man, giving the hiſtory of one of his acquaintance, 
made mention of a lady that had many lovers; then, 
faid Dick, © ſhe was either handſome or rich“ This 
obſervation being well received, Dick watched the pro- 
greſs of the tale ; and hearing of a man loft in a thip- 
wreck, remarked, that no man was ever drowned 
upon dt !!! IS PO ge, © 
WILL STARTLE is a man of exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity, whoſe delicacy of frame, and quickneſs of diſ- 


cernment, ſubje& him to impreſſions from the light- 


eſt cauſes; and who therefore paſſes his life between 
rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vulſions of difguſt. His emotions are too violent for 
many words ; his thoughts are always diſcovered by 
exclamations. Vile, odious; horrid, deteſtable; and 


' ſweet, charming, delightful, aſtoniſhing, compoſe 


almoſt his whole vocabulary, which he utters with va- 
ious contortions and ge ſticulations, nor eaſily related 
or deals {iu Fr init s i 1) r re ra 
JACK SOLID is a man of much reading, who 
utters nothing but qugrations ;_ but having been, I ſup- 
poſe, too confident df his memory, he has for ſome 


time neglected his books, and his ftock grows every 


day more ſcanty. Mr. Solid has found an opportunity 
every night to repeat from Hudibras, 75 
Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat. 
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Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have gt 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 
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DICK MISTY is a a 20 reſearch, -and 
forcible penetration. Others are content with ſuper. 
br appearances; but Dick holds, that there is no 

ect without a cauſe, and values himſelf upon his 


power of explaining the difficult, and diſplaying the 


abſtruſe. * . a diſpute among us which of two 
Nice ſtrangers was more beautiful, you, ſays Mr. 
„ turning to me, like Amaranthia better than 

* Chloris., 1 do not wonder at the preference, for the 
cauſe is evident: there is in man a perception of har- 

* .mony, and a ſenſibility of perfection, which touches 

* the finer fibres of the mental texture; and before 
« reaſon can deſcend from her throne, to paſs her ſen- 

* tence upon the things compared, drives us towards 
* the object proportioned to our faculties, by an im- 
* pulſe gentle, yet irrefiſtible ; for the wreath: ſy 
tem of the univerſe, and che reciprocal magnetiſm 


-, . * of ſimilar natures. ate always operating towards 
| © conformity.and-union; nor can the powers of the 

©* ſoul ceaſe from agitation, till they ſomething 

on which they can repoſe. To this nothing was 
oppoſed, and Amaranthia was as acknowledged to excel. 


Chloris. 
708 + the ret you may expe an account from, CE 
; ; Sir, Your's, © 
1 Ronix SeatreLy. 
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WA the ſame ſubſect. ; 
Amon r the painters, and the writers on Ju 


ing, there i is one maxim univer: ally admitted 
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tinually inculcated. Imitate nature is the invariable 
rule; but I know none who have explained in what 
manner this rule is to be underſtood ;- the conſequence 
of which is, that every one takes it in the moſt obvi- 
ous ſenſe, that objects are repreſented naturally when 
they have ſuch relief that they ſeem real. It may ap- 
pear ſtrange, perhaps, to hear this ſenſe of the rule 
diſputed; but it muſt be conſidered, that if the ex- 
cellency of a painter conſiſted only in this kind of imita» 
tion, painting muſt loſe its rank, and be no longer con- 
fidered as a liberal art, and ſiſter to poetry; this/imi- 
tation being merely mechanical, in which the loweſt 
intellect is always fure to ſucceed beſt ; for the painter 
of genius cannot ſtoop to drudgery, in which the un- 
_ deritanding has no part; and what pretence has the 
art to claim kindred with poetry, but by its powers 
over the imagination? To this power the painter of 
genius directs his aim; in this ſenſe he ſtudies nature, 
and often arrives at his end; even by being unnatural 
in ee er. word. 55 ice 
HE grand ſtyle of painting requires this minute at 
tention 4 be carefally Lede wid muſt be kept as 
ſeparate from it as the ſtyle of poetry from that of 
hiſtory. Poetical 6rnaments deſtroy that air of truth 
and plainneſs which ought to characterize hiſtory ; but 
the very being of poetry conſiſts in departing from this 
plain narration, and adopting every ornament; that will 
warm the imagination. To deſire to ſee the excellen- 
cies of each ſtyle united, to mingle the Dutch with 
the Italian ſchool, is to join contrarieties which cannot 
ſubſiſt together, and which deſtroy the. efficacy of 
each other. The Italian attends only to the invaria- 
ble, the great and general ideas which are fixed and 
inherent in univerſal nature; the Dutch, on the con- 
trary, to literal truth and a minute exactueſs in the de- 
tail, as I may ſay, of nature modified by accident. 
The attention to theſe petty peculiarities is the very - 
cauſe of this naturalneſs ſo much admired in the Dutch 
pictures, which, if we ſuppoſe it to be a beauty, is 
certainly of a lower order, which ought to give place 


be 1 5 1 1 R No ts 


y opinion. 8 the . 
| Michael Angelo, whether they would receive any wy 
— paſſeſſing this mechanical merit, I ſhould 
not ſeruple to ſay they would not only receive no ad- 
vantage, but would loſe, in a great meaſure, the ef. 
fect which they now have on every mind ſuſceptible 
of great and noble ideas. His works may be ſaid to 
be all genius and ſoul, and why ſhould they be loaded 
with heavy matter which can only counteract his pur- 
poſe by retarding the progreſs of the imagination. 
Ix this opinion ſhould be thought one of the wild 
extrava of enthuſiaſm, I ſhall only ſay, that 
thoſe v ho cenſure it are not converſant in the works of 
the great maſters. It is very difficult to determine the 
exact —— of that the arts 1 n 


12 


. theſe: — . 4 5 1 one a Fa 
=_ him of Which it Was very, difficule to determine 
; whethev they were in the higheſt; degree ſublime. or 
extremely ridiculous. Such faults may | be laid to be 
the ebullitions of genius; but at leaſt he had this 
merit) that he never was inſipid, and whatever pal- 
ſion his wolks may excite, they will always ere 
eontempt. Hin Rin l 
N WIAT I Lhiavediad under 9 1 is ide b. 
melt ſtyle, particularly that of Michael Angelo, t 
Homer of painting. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalneſs, which of the loweſt kind is the chief me- 
tit; but i in painting. as in poetry, the higheſt Roos 
the leaſt of: common nature. 
Os may very ſafely recommend a little more en- 


thuſiafm to the modern . too much is — 
| ES & 
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ly got. the. vice of the reſent age. The Italians ſeem 
to have been continually declining in this reſpe& from 
the time of Michael Angelo 1 to that of Carlo Maratti, 
and from thence to the very bathos of inſipidity to 
which they are now ſunk ; ſo that there is nd need of 
ron ras, that where I mentioned the Italian painters 
oppoſition to the Dutch, I mean not the moderns, 
by the heads of the old Roman and Bolognian ſchools; 
nor did 1 mean to include in idea of an Italian 
ter, the Venetian ſchool, wr may be faid to 
be the Dutch part of the Tralian genius. 1 have only 
to add a word of advice to the painters, that howe- 
ever excellent they may bein painting naturally, they 
would not flatter themſelves very much upon it; and 
to the connoiſſeurs, that when they ſee a cat or 2 'fid- 
dle painted ſo finely, that, as the phraſe i is, it looks 
as if yqu could take it up, they would not for that 
reaſon immediately compare the painter to Raffuelle and 
Michael OP. 
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T 'H AT. every. 8 has its pains and ſorrows is 
4A ---univerſally experier „and A univerſally 
confelied but hk aue! not attend only to, mournful 
truths ; if mo partially about us we. hall nd 
that. EVERY day ban likewiſe. Near and its joys. 
Tas time is now come when. the town is again, be- 
Ou nc to be full, and — beauty fees an 
end of her baniſhment. Thoſe whom the tyranny. of 
fathion had condemned to paſs the ſummer. among 
ſhades and brooks, are now preparing to retutn 19 
plays, balls, and aſſemblies, wit health reſtored by ier 
tirement, and ſpirits kindled by expectation. 
. Many, a,mind: which has languiſhed ſome months 
without emotion or deſire, af eels a ſudden.rengva- 
tion of its faculties. It was long ago obſeryed by Py- 
agen, . ability and 5 dwell near each 
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truth, N unwelcome, will ſometimes i intr 
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Other. She that wandered in the garden without ſenſe 


of its fra „and lay day after day ſtretch'd upon 
a couch bind a green curtain, unwilling to wake 
and unable to „now ſummons her thoughts to 


confider which of | 27 laſt year's cloaths ſhall ſeen 


| 0, and to anticipate the raptures of a new ſuit, 
da 


y and the night are now filled with occupation; 


the laces which were too fine to be worn among ruſ. 


ticks, are taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the 
eye is. no ſooner cloſed after i its a than whole 
* of ſilk buſy the fancy. x 
Bor happineſs is nothi if it is not known, and 
very ne Þ ii it is not en we Before the day of de- 
Pparture a week is always ap opriated to the payment 
and reception of N viſits, at which nothing 
can be mentioned but the delights of London. The 
_ who is haſtening to the ſcene of action flutten 
diſplays her proſpects of felicity, tells how 


' the 8 evety moment of delay, and in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe whom ſhe knows condemned to ſtay at 


home, is ſure to wonder by what arts life can be made 


ſupportable thro a winter in the country, and to tell 
"how often amidſt the extaſies of an opera ſhe ſhall pity 


thoſe friends whom ſhe has left behind. Her hope of 

ving pain is ſeldom diſappointed; the affected indif- 
9 of one, the faint congratulations of another, 
the wiſhes of ſome openly confeſſed, and the filent de- 


52 of the reſt, all exalt her” een Jer pos 
mer Y 


riority. 
Bur . we may labour for our own « prion, 


on the They who have already enj 7 the, 


- crouds and noiſe of A great city, know that 7 het ds: 
fire to return is little more than the reſtleflyeſs of a 
vacant mind, that they are not ſo mne led by bn Ip 4 


a driven by dif |, and with rather to leav 
country than to the town. There is commonly in 


every coach a paſſenger enwrapped in filent epi 


tion, whoſe joy is more fincere and whoſe hopes are 


more exalted. - gh,” whom the laſt ſummer re- 
leaſed from her gov 


and who is now going be- 


-+* tween 
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tween her mother and her aunt to try y the fortune of 
her wit and beauty, ſuſpects no fallac) in the gay re- 

. preſentation. ' She believes bertel paſſing into — 
world, and images London as an elyhan region, where 
every hour has its proper pleaſute, e nothing is 
ſeen but the blaze of wealth, and nothing heard but 
merriment and flattery where the morning always ri- 
ſes on a ſhaw, and the evening cloſes on a ball; where 
the eyes are uſed only to ſpar e, and the feet only to 
, dance. 

Hz aunt and her mother amuſe aid on 
che road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded 
and cautions to be obſerved. She hears them as 
heard their predeceſſors, with incredulity or contempt.” 
| She ſees that they have ventured and eſcaped; and 
one of the pleaſures which ſhe promiſes herſelf is to 
detect their falſhoods, and be freed | from their ame- 

nitions. 

Wx are inclined to * thoſe aka we do not 
know, becauſe they never have deceived us. The 
fair adventurer may perhaps liſten to the IpLER, 

+ whom the cannot ſuſpe& of rivalry or malice, yet he 
ſcarcely expects to be credited when he tells — that 
ber expectations will likewiſe end in diſappointment. | 

THz uniform neceſlities of human nature produce 
in a great meaſure uniformity of life, and for part of 
the oy make one place like another: to dreſs and to 

| undreſs, to eat and to ſleep, are the ſame in London 
as in the country. The ſupernumerary hours. have 
indeed a greater variety both of pleaſure and of pain. 
The ſtranger gazed on by multitudes at 2 firſt ap- 
pearance in the park, is perhaps on the higheſt ſum- 
mit of female happineſs ; but how great is the anguiſh 
when the novelty of another face draws her worthip- 
ers away. The heart ma _ leap for a time under a 
fine gown, but the ſight of a gown yet finer puts an 
end to rapture. In the firſt row at an opera two hours 
may be happily paſſed in liſtening to the muſick on the 
ſtage, and watching the glances of the company; but 
9 will the night end in deſpondency when ſhe that 

herſelf the ſovereign of the place ſees lords 
L. Ul. | M contend- 
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| contending to. lead Iris to her chair? There: i is little 
barn in converſation. to her whoſe wit is regarded 


ut in the ſecond place; and who can dance with eaſe 
it that ſees Amaxyllis led out before her? 

ag but ceo. of pleaſures, by 

without deſign in numberleſs com- 

itions, et l without prouocation with num- 
leſs afflictions 

Bur I do not mean to extinguiſh that W A which 

I wiſh to moderate, or to diſcourage thoſe whom 1 


am endeavouring to reſtrain. . Ta know. the world is 
-necellazy, ſince we were born for. the help of one ano- 
ther; and to know it early is convenient, if it be only 


hag, di may learn early to deſpiſe i it. She that brings 
to, London a mind well prepared for improvement, 
ſhe miſles her hope of uninterrupted happineſs, 
will gain in return an opportunity of adding knowledge 
to . and enlarging in innocence 5 virtue. 
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along a ſoft ſavanna between a mountain and a 
lake one of the petty chiefs of the inland regions ſtood: 
upon a rock ſurrounded by his clan, and —— behind 
the ſhelter of the buſhes-contemplated: the art and re- 


Sularity of European war. It was evening, the tents. 


were pitched, he obſerved the ſecurity with which the _ 


troops reſted in the night, and the order with which 


the march was renewed in the morning. He conti- 
nued to purſue them with his eye till they could be 
ſeen no longer, and then ſtood: for Jams thue ſilent and. 


Nen. 


Tux turning to hie biete « My children 
<« (faid he) I have often heard from men 4x with 
4 Jong life, tha: there was à time when. our: anceiiqn 
c were abſolute lords of the woods; the meadows, 


s lakes, n the eye can reach or the 


46 foot 


2 
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« foot can paſs. They fiſhed and hunted, feaſted 
« and danced, and when they were weary lay down 
« under the firſt thicket, without danger and without 
« fear. They changed their habitations as the ſea- 
“ ſons required, convenience prompted, or curioſity 
e allured them, and ſometimes gathered the fruits of 
« the mountain, and ſometimes ſported in canoes 
* along the coaſt. _ „ 
- a 4 years and ages are ſuppoſed to have been 
thus paſſed in plenty and ſecurity ; when at laſt, a 
« new race of men entered our country from the 
« great ocean. They incloſed themſelves in habita - 
tions of ſtone, which our anceſtors could neithes 
enter by violence, nor deſtroy by fire. They iſſued 
* from thoſe faſtneſſes, ſometimes covered like the 
„ armadillo with ſhells, from which the lance re- 
\.. © bounded on the ſtriker, and ſometimes carried b 
„ mighty beaſts which had never been ſeen in our 
** vales or foreſts, of ſuch ſtrength and ſwiftneſa, that 
„ flight and oppoſition were vain alike. Thoſe inyay 
ders ranged over the continent, ſlaughtering in their 
rage thoſe that reſiſted, and thoſe that ſubmitted, in 
their mirth. Of thoſe that remained, ſome were 
buried in caverns, and condemned to dig metals for 
* their maſters; ſome were employed in tilling the 
“ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the, pro- 
„ duce; and when the ſword and the mines have de- 
* ſtroyed the natives, they ſupply their place by hu- 
man beings of another colour, brought from ſome 
« diſtant country to periſh here under toil and torture. 
„ Some there are who boaſt their humanity, and 
© content themſelves to ſeize our chaſes and fiſheries, 
© who drive us from every track of ground where 
** fertility and pleaſantneſs invite them to ſettle, and 
* make no war upon us except when we intrude up- 
on our own lands. 7) 
« OrnERS pretend to have purchaſed a right of 
e reſidence and tyranny; but ſurely the inſolence of 
* ſuch bargains is more offenſive than the avowed and 
* open dominion of force. What reward can induce 
the poſſeſſor of a country to admit a ſtranger more 
; M 2 „powerful 
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powerful than bimſelf? Fraud or terror muſt ope- - 
rate in fuch contracts; either they promiſed 
< proteQtion which they never have afforded, or 
« inſtruction which they never imparted. We hoped 
to be ſecured by their favour from ſome other 
« evil, or to learn the arts of Europe, by which we 
might be able to ſecure ourſelves. Their power they 


have never exerted in our defence, and their arts 
„ they have ſtudiouſly concealed from us. Their 


« treaties are only to deceive, and their traffick only 
to defraud us. They have a written law among 
« them, of which they boaſt as derived from him who 
„ made the earth and ſea, and by which they profeſs 
« to believe, that man will be made happy when life 
& ſhall forſake him. Why is not this law communica- 
4 ted-to us? It is concealed becauſe it is violated. For 


* how can they preach it to an Indian nation, when 1 


« am told that one of its firſt precepts forbids them, to 
c do to others what they would not that others ſhould - 


% do to them. 


Bur the time perhaps is now approaching when 
* the pride of uſurpation ſhall be cruſhed, and the 
1 e of invaſion ſhall be revenged. The ſons 
1 of rapacity have now drawn their ſwords upon each 
% Other, and referred their claims to the decifion of 
„ var; let us look unconcerned upon the ſlaughter, 
« and remember that the death of every European de- 
* livers the country from a tyrant and a robber; for 
% what is the claim of either nation, but the claim of 


the vultur to the leveret, of the tiger to the faun? 


Let them then continue to diſpute their title to re- 
* gions which they cannot people, to purchaſe by dan- 


ger and blood the empty dignity of dominion over 
8 . 6 *7 © P 0 4 5-4 — 

% mountains which they will never climb, and rivers 
% which they will never paſs. Let us endeavour, in 


'* the mean time, to learn their diſcipline, and to forge 
. their weapons; and when they ſhall be weakened 
© with mutual ſlaughter, let us ruſh down upon them, 


force their remains to take ſhelter in their ſhips, and 
*-reign once more in our native country.” 1 
„„ No. 83. 
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No. 83. Saturday, November 10, 17 59. : 


To the I DLE R 
8 1 R, | | 15 ; 7 0 f ; + f | | 
D SCOURSING in my laſt letter on the dif- 
ferent practice of the Italian and Dutch pain- 

ters, I obſerved that the Italian painter attends only 
* to the invariable, the great and general ideas which 
« are fixed and inherent in unĩverſal nature. | 
I was led into the ſubject of this letter by endea- 


vouring to fix the original cauſe of this conduct of the 


Italian maſters. If it can be proved that by this choice 
they ſelected the moſt beautiful part of the creation, it 
will ſhew how much their principles are founded on 
reaſon, and. at the fame time, diſcover the origin of 
our ideas of beauty. 5 e e 

I 8vupposE it will be eaſily granted, that no man 
can judge whether any animal be beautiful in its kind, 
or deformed, who has ſeen only one of that ſpecies ;; 
this is as concluſive in regard to the human figure; ſo 
that if a man, born blind, was to recover his ſight, 


and the moſt beautiful woman was brought before 


him, he could not determine whether ſhe was hand- 
ſame or not; nor if the moſt beautiful and moſt de- 
formed were produced; could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, having ſeen 
only thoſe two. To diſtinguith beauty, then, implies 
the having ſeen many individuals of that ſpecies. If 
it is aſked how is more ſkill acquired by the obſervation 


of greater numbers? | anſwer that, in conſequence 


of having ſeen many, the power is acquired, even 
without ſeeking after it, of diſtinguiſhing between ac- 
_ cidental blemiſhes and excreſcences which are continu- 
ally varying the ſurface of nature's works, and the in- 
WM | WY variable 
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variable general form which nature mot frequently 
*proquces, and always ſcems to intend in her produc- 

tions. I LES 

Trvs amongſt the blades of graſs or leaves of the 
ſame tree, tho' no two can be found exactly alike, j et 
the general form is invariable: A naturaliſt, befo:e 
he choſe one as a ſample, would examine many, ſince 
if ke took the firſt that occurred, it might have, by ac- 
cident or otherwiſe, ſuch a form as that it would ſcarce 
be known to belong to that ſpecies ; he ſelects, as the 
Painter does, the moſt beautiful, that is, the moſt ge- 
neræl form of nature. F 1 

Eve ſpecies of the animal as well as the vegeta- 
ble c:eation, may be faid to have a fixed or determinate 
form, towards which nature is continually inclining, 

ike various lines texminating in the center; or it may 
be compared to pendulums vibrating in different di- 
rections over one central point; and as they all croſs 
the center, tho' only one paſſes thro? any other point, 
I it will be found that perfe& beauty ts er produ- 
ced by nature than deformity ; T don't mean than de- 
formity in general, but than any one kind of deformi- 
ty. To inſtance in a particular part of a feature; the 
Nas that forms the ridge of the noſe is beautiful when 
it is trait; this then is the central form, which is oft- 
ner found than either concave, convex, or any other 
Irregular form that ſhall be propoſed. As we are then 
more accuſtomed to beauty than deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reaſon why we approve and 
admire it, as we approve and. admire cuftoms and 
faſhions of dreſs for no other reaſon than that we are 
uſed to them; ſo that tho' habit and cuſtom cannot be 
aid to be the cauſe of beauty, it is certainly the cauſe 
of our liking it: And I have no doubt but that if we 
were more uſed to deformity than beauty, deformity 
would then loſe the idea now annexed to it, and take 
that of beauty; as if the whole world ſhould agree, 
that yes and no ſhould pe. their meanings ; yes 
would then deny, and no would affrrm. 

| Wroever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion of 

era beauty 
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beauty reſpecting different ſpecies, or to ſhew Why one 
ſpecies is more beautiful than another, it will be requi= 
red from him firſt to prove that one ſpecies is really 
more beautiful than another. That we prefer one to 
. the other, and with yer gh reaſon, will be readily 

granted; but it does not follow from thence that we 
think it a more beautiful form; for we have no erite- 
rion of form by which to determine our judgment. He- 
who ſays a ſwan is more beautiful than a dove, means 2 
little more than that he has more pleaſure in ſeeing a 
ſwan than a dove, either from the ſtatelineſs of its mo- 
tions or its being a more rare bird; and he who gives 
the preference to the dove, does it from fonte aſſocia- 
tion of ideas of innocence that he always annexes to 
the dove; but if he pretends to defend the preference 
he gives to one or the other, by endeavouring to prove 
that this more beautiful form proceeds from a particu- 
lar gradation of magnitude, undulation of a curve, or 
direction of a line, or whatever other conceit of his 
imagination he ſhall fix on, as a criterion of form, he 
will be continually contradiding himſelf, and find at 
laſt that the great mothet of nature will not be ſub- 
jected to ſuch narrow rules. Among the various reaſons. 
why we prefer one part of her works to another, the 
moſt general, I believe, is habit and cuſtom; cuſtom 
makes, in a certain ſenſe, white black, and black white; 
it is cuſtom alone . of the co- 

t 
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woolly. hair; and, it ſeems to me, he would act very 
unnaturally if he did not: For by what criterion will 
any one diſpute the propriety of his idea? We, in- 
deed, ſay, that the form and colour of the European 
is preferable to that of the Ethiopian; but T know of 
no other reaſon we have for it, but that we are more 
accuſtomed to it. It is abfurd to ſay, that beauty is 
poſſeſſed ' of attractive powers, which irreſiſtibly ſeize 
the correſponding mind with love and admiration, ſince 
Oey FER | M.4.. N that: 
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that argument is equally concluſive in fayour of the 


W bite and the black philoſopher. 


Tus black and white nations muſt, in reſpect of 
beauty, be confidered as of different kinds, at leaſt a 
* ſpecies of the ſame kind; from one of which 

to the other, as I obſerved, no inference can be drawn. 

_. Noverry is ſaid to be one of the cauſes of beau- 
ty: That novelty is a very ſufficient reaſon why we 


thould admire, 1 is not denied; but becauſe i it is uncom- 
mon, is it therefore beautiful? The beauty that is 


produced by colour, as when we prefer one bird to 


another, tho of the ſame farm, on account of its co- 


Jour, has nothing to do with this argument, which 
reaches only to form. I have here conſidered the 
word beauty: -as being properly applied to form alone. 
There is a neceſſity of fixing this confined fenſe ; for 


there can be no argument, it the ſenſe of the word is 
extended to every thing that is approved. A roſe may 


as well be ſaid to be beautiful, becauſe it has a fine 


| ſmell, as a bird becauſe of its colour. When we ap- 
ply the word beauty, we do not mean always by it a 


more beautiful form, but ſomething valuable on ac- 
count of its 1 uſefulneſs, colour, or any other 
roperty. A horſe is faid to be a beautiful animal; 
ut had a horſe as few good qualities as a tortoiſe, I 
2 "ag imagine that he would be then eſteemed beau- 
gs 
A rixxxss to the end propoſed, is faid to be ano- 
cher cauſe of beauty; but ſuppoſing we were proper 
judges of what form is the moſt proper in an animal to 
conſticute ſtrength or ſwiftneſs, we always determine 
concerning its beauty, before we exert our e 
ing to judge of its fitneſs. 
From what has been ſaid, it may be inferred, that 
the works of nature, if we compare one ſpecies with 
another, are all equally beautiful ; and that preference 


is given from cuſtom, or ſome aſſociation of ideas: 


And that in creatures of the ſame ſpecies, a if the 


medium or centre of all its various forms, 


To conclude, then, by way of corollary, {fit bas 


born . that che painter, 0 attending to the in- 
_- "'varlable 


— 
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variable and general ideas of nature, produces heauty, 
he muſt, by regarding minute particularities, and ac- 
cidental diſcriminations, deviate from the univerſal rule, 
and pollute his canvas with deformity.. e. 


Cal dN 
No. 84. Saturday, November 17, 1739. 
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To the IDL ER 

S EE . | 

Surpos you have forgotten that many weeks age; 
I promiſed to ſend you an account of my compa- 
nions at the Wells. Vou would not deny me a place 
among the moſt faithful votaries of idleneſs, if you 
knew how often I Have recollected my engagement, 
and contented myſelf to delay the performance for 
ſome reaſon: which I durſt not examine becauſe I knew - 
it to be falſe; how often I have ſat down to write and 
rejoiced at interruption; and how often I have praiſed: 
the dignity of reſolution, determined at night to write: - 
in the es, and referred it in the morning to the- 
quiet hours of night...  _ | : 

I Have at laſt begun what I have long wiſhed at: 
an end, and find it more eaſy than I expected to con- 
tinue my narration. W 

- Ovx aſſembly could boaſt no ſuch conſtellation of 
intellects as Clarendon's band of aſſociates. We had 
among us no Selden, Falkland, or Waller, but we had 
men not leſs important in their own eyes, tho leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the publick; and many a time have we 
lamented the partiality of mankind, and agreed that 

men of the deepeſt enquiry ſometimes let their diſco- 

veries die away in ſilence, that the moſt comprehen- _ 
five obſervers have ſeldom opportunities of imparting . 
their remarks, and that modeſt merit paſſes in the croud 

unknown and unbeeded. t. 
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One of the greateſt men of the ſociety was SIM. 
SCRUPLE, ” dig lives in a continual equipoiſe of 
doubt, and is a conſtant enemy to confidence and dog- 
matiſm. SIM's favourite topick of converſation is the 
narrowneſs of the human mind, the fallaciouſneſs of 
our ſenſes, the prevalence of early prejudice, and the 
uncertainty of appearances. Sim has many doubts. 
about the nature of death, and is ſometimes inclined to. 
believe that ſenſation may ſurvive motion, and that a 
dead man may feel tho” he cannot ftir. He has ſome- 
times hinted that man might perhaps have been natu- 
rally a quadruped, and thinks it would be very proper 
that at the foundling hoſpital ſome children ſhould be 


incloſed in an apartment in which the nurſes ſhould be 


obliged to walk half upon four and half upon two, 
that the younglings being bred without the prejudice 
of example, might have no other guide than nature, 


and might at laſt come forth into the world as genius 


ſhould direct, erect or prone, on two legs or on four. 
TE next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk, 
was DICK WORM WOOD, whoſe ſole delight is 
to find every thing wrong. Dick never enters a room 
but he ſhews that the door and the chimney are ill. 
placed. He never walks into the fields but he finds 


_ ground plowed which is fitter for paſture. He is al- 
"ways an enemy to the preſent faſhion He holds that: 


all the beauty and virtue of women will ſoon be deſ- 
troyed by the uſe of tea. He triumphs when he talks 


on the preſent ſyſtem of education, and tells us with 


great vehemence, that we are learning words when. 


we ſhould learn things. He is of opinion that we fuck. 


in errors at the nurſe's breaſt, and thinks it extremely. 
ridiculous. that children ſhould be taught to uſe the- 
Fight hand rather than the left. ky 


© "BOB STURDY conſiders it as a point of honour. 
to ſay again what he has once faid, and wonders how 


any man that has been known to alter his opinion, can- 
look his neighbours in the face. Bob is the moſt for- 
midable diſputant of the whole company; for without 
troubling himſelf to ſearch for reaſons, he tires his an- 
tagoniſt with repeated afſirmations. When Bob — 


— 
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been attacked for an hour with all the powers of elo- 


quence and reaſon, and his poſition appears to all but 
himſelf utterly untenable, he always cloſes the debate 
with his firſt declaration, introduced by x ſtout” pre- 
face of contemptuous civility - All this is very ju- 
dicious; you may talk, Sir, as you pleaſe; but I will 
ſtill ay what I ſaid at firſt.” Bob deals much in uni- 
verſals, which he has tow obliged us to let paſs with- 
out exceptions. He lives on an annuity, and holds that 
there are as many thle res as traders; he is of loyalty 
unſhaken, and always maintains, that he who ſees a 
Jacobite lecs 4 RaTI . 
HII. GENTLE is am enemy to the rudeneſs of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate. Phil has 
no notions of his on, and therefore willingly eatches 
from the laſt ſpeaker ſuch as he ſhalf drop. This fle- 
ibility of ignorance is eaſily atcotnrtiodated to any te- 
net; his only difficulty is, when the diſputants grow * 
zealous, how to be of two contrary opinions at once. 
If no appeal is made to his judgment, he has the art 
of diſtributing his attention and his ſmiles in ſuch a 
manner, that each thinks him of his own party; but 
if he is obliged to ſpeak, he then obſer ves, that the 
queſtion is difficult; that he never received fo much 
pleaſure from a debate before; that neither. of the con- 
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his own weakneſs is vety glad to have eſcaped ſo well. 
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In romances, when the wild field of p' niility 1. 
open to invention, the incidents may eaſily be made 


more numerous, the viciſſitudes een and the 


events more wonderful; but from the time of life when 
fancy begins to be over-ruled hy reaſon and correQed, 
by experience, the moſt artful tale raiſes little curiofity 
when it is known to-be falſe; tho it may, perhaps, be 
Aometimes read as a model of a neat or elegant ſtile, 


not for the ſake of knowing what it contains, but how: 


it is written; or thoſe that are weary of themſelves, 
may have recourſe to it as a pleaſing dream, of which, 
when they awake, they, rode diſmiſs the 1 images, 
Too their minds. | 
Tus examples and erents f hiſtory preſs, indeed, 
abt the mind with the weight of truth ; but when, 
they are repoſited. in. the memory, they are oftener em- 
ployed for thow-than uſe, and rather diverſify con ver- 
lation than regulate life. Few are engaged in ſuck. 
ſcenes as give them opportunities of 98 5 g wiſer by 
the dewnfal. of ſtateſmen ot the e defeat 2 8 3 
The ſtratagems of war, and the intrigues of courts,. 
are read by far · the greater part of mankind, with the 


fame indifference as the adventures of fabled heroes, 


or the revolutions of a fairy region. Between: falfe- 


hood and uſeleſs truth there; is little difference. As: 


old which he cannot ſpend will make no man rich, 
0 1 which he cannot apply wil make no man. 
wiſe. 
Tus miſchievous conſequences of vice. "tad folly,.. 
of irregular defires and predominant paſſages, are beſt. 
diſcovered hy thoſe. relations which are velled 1 
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the general ſurface of life, which tell not how any 
man became great, but how he was made happy; not 
how he loſt the favour of his Prince, but how he be- 
came diſcontented with himſelf. . | 

Tuos relations are therefore commonly of moſt 
value in Which the writer tells his on ſtory. He that 
recounts the life of another, commonly dwells moſt 
upon conſpicuous events, leſſens the familiarity of his 
tle to increaſe its y, ſhews his favourite at a di- 
ſtance decorated. and magnified like the ancient actors 
in their tragick dreſs, and endeavours to hide the man 
that he may produce a hero. 

Bur if it be true which was ſaid by a French prince; 
That no man was a hero. to- the ſervants of his 
chamber, it is equally true that every man is yet leſs 
a hero to himſelf. He that is moſt elevated above the 
croud by the importance of his emploꝝments or the 
reputation of his genius, feels himſelf affected by fame 
or buſineſs but as they influence his domeſtick life. 
The high and low, as they have the ſame faculties 
and the ſame ſenſes, have no- leſs ſimilitude in their 
pains and pleaſures: The ſenſations are the ſame in 
all, tho produced by very different occaſions. The 
prince feels the ſame pain when. an invader _—_ > 
province, as the farmer when. a thief drivegaway his 
cow. Men- thus equal in themſelves will appear equal 
in honeſt and impartial biography; and thoſe whom 
fortune or nature place at theſgreateſb diſtance, __ aß 
ford inſtruction· to each other. 

Tux writer of his on life has atleaſt the-firſt qua- | 
lification of an hiſtorian, the knowledge of the truth; 
and though it may-be plauſibly objected, that his temp- 
tations to diſguiſe it are equal to his opportunities of 
knowing it, yet I cannot but think that impartiality 
may be Expected with equal confidence from him that 

elates the paſſages of his own life, as from. him that 

elivers heb 5 Eaton of another. | 

 CexrannTy of knowledge not n Am. e 
wh but fortifies veracity. - What we collect by con- 
jecture, and by conjecture only can one man judge of 
another's motiveʒ or „ eaſily. modified — 
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fancy or by . as objects imperfectly diſcerned; 
take forms from the hope or fear of the beholder. But: 
that which is fully known, cannot he falſified but with 
reluctance of —— and alarm of conſcience; 
. of underſtanding, the lover of truths, of en, 
che ſentinel of virtue. 

He, that writes / the life of. another. is either, bis. 
| friend or his enemy, and wiſhes either to exalt his praiſe 
or. aggravate: his infamy; many temptations. to falſe- 
hood will occur in the diſguile of paſſions, too ſpecions 
to fear much reſiſtance. Love of. virtue. will Animate 
panegyrick, and hatred of wickedneſs imbitter cenſure. 

he zeal of gratitude, the-ardour of patriotiſm,. fond- 
neſs for an opinion, or fidelity to a party. may eaſily. 
overpower the vigilance of a ing habicually well dif- 
poſed, and prevail over unaſſiſted l a ene 
veracity. . . 

Bur he that frakagl hicaſelf has no motive to fall. 
hood or partiality except ſelf-loye,. by which all have 
ſo oſten been betrayed, that all are on the watch againſt 
its artifices. He that writes an apology fot a ſingle 
Aion, to conſute an accuſation, of recommend himſelf f 
to favour, is indeed always to he ſuſpeRed of favouring. 
his own cauſe ; but he. that ſiis down calmly and vo- 
luntarily to review his life for the admonition of poſte- 
rity, or to amuſe himſelf, and leaves this account un- 
publiſhed, may be commonly preſumed. to tell truth, 
ſince falſhood cannot appeaſe his own mind, and e E 
—_ —— hana, A aches 30 05 K 
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NE of the Potnkmities lich diſti 

preſent age is the multiplication 9 Dy. 
8 -day brings new advertiſements of literary undertakirigs, 
and we are flattered with repeated promiſes. of . 


W 9 
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How 
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How much either happineſs or knowledge is ad- 
yanced by this multitude of authors, it is not very eaſy 
to decide. | bn oak > et] 
He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a maſter. 
He that conveys knowledge by more pleaſing ways, 
may very properly be loved as a benefactor; and he 
that ſupphes life with innocent amuſement, will be 
certainly careſſed as a pleaſing companion 
Bur few of thoſe who fill the world with books, 
have any pretenſions to the hope either of pleaſing or 
inſtructing. They have often no other taſk than to lay 
two books before them, out of which they compile a. 
third, without any new materials of their own, and. 
with very little application of judgment to-thoſe which. 
former authors have ſupplied. SHOE TIES 
Tur all compilations are uſeleſs I do not aſſert: 
Particles of ſcience are often very widely ſcattered. . 
Writers of extenſive comprehenſion have incidental 
remarks upon topicks very remote from the principal 
fubjet, which are often more valuable than formal 
treatiſes, and which yet are not known becauſe they 
are not promiſed in the title. He that collects thoſe 
under proper heads is very laudably employed; fot tho 
he exerts no great abilities in the work, he facilitates 
the progreſs of others, and by making that eaſy of at- 
tainment which is already written, may give ſome 
mind, more vigorous or more adventurous than his 
own, leiſure for new thoughts and original deſigns. 
But the collections poured lately from the preſs. 
have been ſeldom made at any great expe: ce of time 
or inquiry, and therefore only ſerve to diſtract choice 
without ſupplying any real want. n 
Ir is obſerved that a corrupt ſociety. has many - 
„laws; I know not whether it is not equally” true, 
that an ignorant age has many books“ When the 
treaſures of ancient knowledge. lye unexamined, and 
original authors are neglected and forgotten, "compilers. 
and plagiaries are encouraged, who give us again What 
wer had before, and grow great by ſetting before us 
what our on ſloth hath hidden from our view. 


1 


YET. 
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. Yer are not even theſe writers to be indiſcriminately 
eenſured and rejected. Truth like beauty varies its 
faſhions, and is beſt recommended by different dreſſes 
to different minds; and he that recalls the attention of 
mankind to. any part of learning which time has left. 
behind it, may be truly ſaid to advance the literature 
of his own age. As the manners of nations vary, 
new topicks of perſuaſion become neceſſary, and new 
combinations of imagery are produced; and he that 
can accommodate himſelf to the reigning. taſte, niay' 
always have readers who perhaps would not have 
looked upon better performances. N 
To exact of every man. who writes that he ſhould: 
fay ſomething new., would be ta reduce authors to a 
ſmall number ; to. oblige the moſt fertile genius to ſay 
only what is new, would be to contract his volumes to 
a- few pages. Yet ſurely there ought to be ſome 
bounds to repetition; libraries ought no more to be 
heaped for ever with the ſame thoughts differently ex- 
prefſed, than with the ſame books differently. decorated.. 
Tus good or evil which. theſe ſecondary writers: 
produce is ſeldom of any 'ong duration, As they owe 
their exiſtence to change of fathion, they commonly 
diſappear when a new faſhion, becomes prevalent. 
The authors that. in any nation faft from age to age are 
very few, becauſe there are very. few that have any 
other claim to notice than that they catch hold on pre- 
ſent curioſity, and gratify ſome accidental deſire, or: 
produce ſame temporary convenien x. 
Bor however. the-writers of the day may deſpair 
of future fame, they ought at leaſt to forbear any pre: 
ſent. miſchief. Though they. cannot arrive at eminent 
heights of excellence, they might keep themſelves: 
harmleſs. They might take care to inform themſelves 
2 attempt to inform. others, and exert the 
little influence which they have for. honeſt purpoſes. 
Buy ſuch is the preſent ſtate of our literature, that 
the ancient ſage who. thought a great book a great 
evil, would now think the multitude of books a mul- 
titude of evils. He would conſider a bulky writer 
who engroſſed a year, and a ſwarm of 8 
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[ AM a young lady newly-married to a young gen- 


tleman. Out fortune” is large, out minds'are va- 


cant, our diſpoſitions gay, our acquaintance numerous, 


and our relations ſplendid. We conſidered that mar- 


nage, like life, has its youth, that the firſt year is the 


year of gayety and revel, and reſolved to ſee the ſhows 
and feel the joys of London before the incceaſe of our 


family ſhould confine us to domeſtick cares and dome- 


ILIE time was ſpent in preparation ; the coach 
was harneffed, and a few days brought us to London, 
and we . 1 at a lodging provided for us by Miſs 
Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my huſband's father, 
where we found apartments on a ſecond floor, which 
my couſin told us would ſerve us till we could pleaſe 
ourſelves with a more commodious and elegant habita- 
tion, and which ſhe had taken at a very high price, 
becauſe it was not worth the While to make a hard 
bargain for ſo ſhort a tie. Sh 
Hexe I intended to lie concealed till my new cloaths 
were made, and my new lodging hired ; but Miſs 


_ Trifle had fo induftriouſly given notice of our arrival 


to all her acquaintance, that I had the mortification 
next day of ſeeing the door thronged with painted 
coaches and chairs with coronets, and was obliged to 
receive all my huſband's relations on a ſecond floor 
 INconveniencizs are often ballanced by ſome 


advantage : the elevation of my apartments furniſhed 


a ſub- 


* 


them, than between a beaſt of prey, and a flight of 
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« fabjet for: ebert, Which, an ſome. ſuch 
| help, we ſhould have been in danger of wanting. Lady 
Stately told us how many years had paſſed ſince ſhe 
climbed ſo many ſteps. Miſs Airy ran to the window, 
and thought it charming to ſee the walkers ſo little in 
the ſtreet ; and Miſs Gentle went to try the ſame ex- 
periment, and ſcreamed to find herſelf ſo far abote 
the ground. 

Tk all kn. ew thut vr intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One ſtreet was recommended for the purity of its air, 
another for its freedom from noiſe, another for its 
nearneſs to the park, another becauſe there was but a 
ſtep. from it to all places of diverſion, and another 
becauſe its inhabitants ee. at 9 the town an 
country. ry 

Ina Siber enough to py every recommends: 
tion with a look of curiolity while it was made, and 
of acquieſcence when it was concluded, but in my 
beart felt no other deſire than to be free from the dif- 

ce of a ſecond floor, and cared little where. 1 ſhould | 
hy if the apartments were ſpacious and lendid.” 

 :NzxT day a chariot. was hired, and Miſs Trifle 
- Maxciſpatched to find a lodging. She returned in the. 
_ afternoon, with an account of a charming place, to. 
© which my buſband went in the morning to make the 
. Contract Being y young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his friend Ned Quick, a gentleman of great 
ſkill in rooms and furniture, who ſees, at a lingle 
= whatever there is to be . commended or cen- 
ured. Mr. pas at y ind firſt view of the bouſe, de-. 


_ 


vpon . 

A Gat incor ſet of rooms was N 215 in 

one of the ſtreets near a W 
Tine. 
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Trifle preferred to any which ſhe had yet ſeen; but 
Mr. Quick having miuſed upon it for a time, con- 
cluded that it would be too much expoſed in the morn- 
ing to the fogs that rile from the river... 12 


Tus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us every day 
new teſtimonies of his taſte and. cireumſpection; ſome- 
times the ſtreet was too narrow for a double range of 
coaches; ſometimes it was an obſcure place, not in- 
habited by perſons of quality. Some places were dirty, 
and ſome crowded ; in ſome. houſes the furniture was 
ill ſuited, and in others the ſtairs were too narrow, 
He had fuch fertility of objections that Miſs Trifle 
was at laſt tired, and deſiſted from all attempts for our 
cp f, ðͤ ß ]⅛—0½ 

Iy the mean time I have {till continued to fee my 
company on a ſecond floor, and am aſked twenty times 
a day. when I am. to leave thoſe odiouls lodgings, in 
which I live tumultuouſly without pleaſure, and ex- 

nſively without honour. My huſband thinks ſo 
highly of Mr. Quick, that he cannot be perſuaded to 
remove without his approbation, and Mr. Quick thinks 
his reputation raiſed by the multiplication of difficulties. 
In this diſtreſs to whom can I have recourſe. I 
find my temper vitiated by daily diſappointment, 11 
the ſight of pleaſures which I cannot partake, and the 
poſſeſſion of riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. 
IoLER, inform my huſband that he is trifling away, 
in ſuperfluous vexation, the few months which cuſtom 
has appropriated to delight ; that matrimonial quarrels 
are not eaſily reconciled bet ween thoſe that have nao 
children ; that wherever we ſettle he muſt always find 
ſome _ inconvenience ; but nothing is ſa much to be 
avoided as a perpetual ſtate of enquiry and ſuſpenſe. * 

| 5 Ak Ts 
J am, Sir, 
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4 O 8 know not we can 3 
we know. Every novelty appears more wonder- 


ful as it is more remote from any thing with which ex- 
racy or teſtimony have hitherto acquainted us ; and 
it paſſes further beyond the notions that we have 
bee accuſtomed to form, it becomes at laſt incredible. 
W ſeldom confider that human knowledge is very 
narrow, that national manners are formed by chance, 
that uncommon conjunctures of cauſes produce rare 
effects, or that what is impoſſible at one time or place 
may yet happen in another. It is always eaſier to deny 
than to enquire. To refufe credit confers for a mo- 
ment an appearance of ſuperiority, which every little 
mind is tempted to aſſume when it may be gained ſo 
cheaply as by withdrawing attention from evidence, 
and declining the fatigue of comparing probabilities. 
The moſt pertinacious and vehement demonſtrator 
may be wearied in time by continual negation ; and in- 
credulity, which an old poet, in his addreſs to Raleigh, 
calls the wit of fools, obtunds the argument which it 
cannot anſwer, as woolſacks deaden Arrows tho' they 
Cannot repel them. 
Manx relations of travelters have been Nighted as 


fabulous, till more frequent 3 have confirmed 


their veracity ; and it may reaſonably be imagined, 
that many ancient hiſtorians are are fuſpetted of 

falſhood, becauſe our own times afford nothing that 
reſembles what they tell. 
Fp only the writers of antiquity informed us that 
there was once a nation in which the wife lay down 
upon the burning pile only to mix her aſhes with thoſe 
of her huſband, we ſhould have thought it a tale to 
be ng with that of Endymion's commerce with the 
moon. Had only a ſingle traveller related that many 
— o the earth were black, we ſhould have 
| b thought 
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thought the accounts of Negroes and of the Phenix 
Js credible. But of black men the numbers are 
too great who are now repining under Engliſh cruelty, 


and the cuſtom of voluntary cremation is not yet loſt 


among the ladies of India 

Few narratives will either to men or woggen appear 
more incredible than the hiſtories of the Aroma ; of 
female nations of whoſe conſtitution it was the eſſential 


and fundamental law, to exclude men from all partici- 


pation either of publick affairs or domeſtick buſineſs ; 
where female armies marched under female captains, 
female farmers gathered the harveſt, female partners 
danced together, and female wits diverted one another. 

Ver ſeveral ages of antiquity have tranſmitted ac- 
counts of the Amazons of Caucafus ; and of the Ama- 
zons of America, who have given their name to the 


greateſt river in the world. Condamine lately found 


tuch memorials as can be expected among erratick and 
unlettered nations, where events are recorded only by 


tradition, and new ſwarms ſettling in the country from 
time to time confuſe and efface all traces of former 


«times. | | | e 
To dye with huſbands, or to live without them, are 
the two extremes which the prudence and moderation 


of European ladies have, in all ages, equally declined; 
they have never been allured to death by the kindneſs 
or civility of the politeſt nations, nor has the roughneſs _ 
and brutality of more ſavage countries ever provoked 


them to doom their male affociates to irrevocable ba- 
nithmenc. The Bohemian matrons are faid to have 
made one ſhort ſtruggle for ſuperiority ; but inſtead of 


baniſhing-the men, they contented themſelves. with 


condemning them to ſervile offices, and their conftitu- 
tion thus left imperfect, was quickly overthrown. 


Turk is, I think, no claſs of Engliſh women 


from whom we are in any danger of Amazonian uſur- 


pation. The old maids ſeem neareſt to independence, 


and moſt likely to be animated by revenge againſt maſ- 
culine authority; they often ſpeak of men with acri- 
monious vehemence, but it is ſeldom found that they 
have any ſettled hatred againſt them, and it is yet more 


rarely 
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rarely obſerved that they have any kindneſs for each 
other. They will not eaſily combine in any plot; and 
if they ſhould evet agree to retire and fortify them. 
ſelves in caſtles or in mountains, the ſentinel will betray 


- . 


the paſſes in ſpite, and the garriſon will capitulate upon 
eaſy terms, if the beſiegers have Rand FWrd-Eroie 
— are wal ſupplied with fringe and lace. 
Tux ers, if they were united, would make 
a formidable body; and fince they conſider men only 
as beings that are to loſe their money, they might live 
together without any wiſh for the officiouſneſs of gal. 
lantry or the delights of diverſified converſation. But 
as nothing would hold them together but the hope of 
| n one another, their government would fail 
om the defect of its principles, the men would need 
y to neglect them, and they would periſh in a few 


weeks by a civil war. Le 
I I po. not mean to cenſure the ladies of England as 
defective in knowledge or in ſpirit, when I ſuppoſe 
them unlikely to revive the military honours of their - 
ſex. The character of the ancient Amazons was ra- 
ther terrible than lovely; the hand could not be very 
delicate that was only employed in drawing the bow 
and brandiſhing the battle- axe; their power was main- 
tained by cruelty, their courage was deformed by fero- 
City, and their example only Hows that men and wo- 
men live beſt together. | 
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\ V HEN the philoſophers of the laſt age were 
- VY. firſt congregated into the royal ſociety, great 


expedctations were raiſed of the ſudden progreſs of uſe- 

ful arts; the time was ſuppoſed to be near when en- 
gines ſhould turn by a perpetual motion, and health be 
ſecured by the univerſal medicine; when learning 
| ſhould be facilitated by a real character, and „ 


, 


nd 11] 
miſeries 0 
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extended by ſhips which 

Bur improvement is naturally flow. The ſociety 
met and 


* 


parted without any viſible diminution of the 
life. . The gout and ſtone were ſtiff painful, 
the ground that was not plowed brought no harveſt, 
and neither oranges nor grapes would grow upon the 
Hawthorn. At laft, thoſe who were Neappointed be- 
gan to be angry; thoſe likewiſe who hated innovation 
were glad to gain an opportunity of ridiculing men 
who had depreciated, perhaps with too much arro- 
gance, the knowledge of antiquity. And it appea 
from ſome of their earlieſt apologies, that the philoſo« 
phers felt with great ſenfibiſity the unwelcome impor* 
tunities of thoſe who were daily aſking, What have 
'6. ve done?” . | nnen 
Tre truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been ſuffered to promiſe; and the 
queſtion could only be anſwered by general apologies 
and by new hopes, which, when they were fruſtrated; 
gave a new. occaſion to the ſame vexatious enquiry. ' 
Tais fatal queſtion has diſturbed the quiet of many 
other minds. He that in the latter part of his life too 
ſtrictly enquires what he has done, can very ſeldom 
receive from his own, heart ſuch an account as will 
give him ſatisfaction. e FOR 
We do not indeed fo often diſappoint others as our- 
ſelyes. We not only think more highly than others 
of our own abilities, but allow ourſelves to form hopes 


which we never communicate, and pleaſę our thoughts 
_ with employments which none ever will allot us, and 


with elevations to which we are never expected to riſe ; 
and when our days and years have paſſed away in com- 
mon buſineſs or common amuſements, and we find at 


laſt that we have ſuffered our purpoſes to ſleep till the 


time of action is paſt, we are reproached only by our 
own reflections; neither our friends nor our enemies 
wonder that, we live and die like the the reſt of man- 
kind, that we live without notice and die without me- 
morial; they know not what taſk we had propoſed, 
and therefore cannot diſcern whether it is finiſhed, 0 
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_ He that compares what he has done with what he 
has left undone, will feel the effect which muſt always 
follow, the compariſon of imagination with reality; he 
will look with contempt on his own unimportance, 
and wonder to what purpoſe he came into the world; 
he will repine that he ſhall leave behind him no evi- 
dence of his having been, that he has added nothing to 
the ſyſtem of life, but has glided from youth to age 
among the crowd, without any effort for diſtinction. 

Man is ſeldom willing to let fall the opinion of his 
own dignity,” or to believe that he does little only be- 
cauſe every individual is a very little being. He is 
better content to want diligence than power, and ſooner 
confeſſes the depravity of his will than the imbecillity 
pe ane. oo 8 3 

Fon this miſtaken notion of human greatneſs it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made great 
advances in wiſdom ſo loudly declare that they deſpiſe 
themſelves. If I had ever found any of the ſelf- con- 
temners much irritated or pained by the conſciouſneſs 
of their meanneſs, I ſhould have given them conſolation 
by obſerving, that a little more than nothing is as much 
© as can be expected from a being, who with reſpect to 
the multitudes about him is himſelf little more than 
nothing. Every man is obliged by the ſupreme maſter | 
of the univerſe- to improve all the opportunities of 
good which are afforded him, and to keep in conti- 
nual activity ſuch abilities as are beſtowed upon him. 
But he has no reaſon to repine though his abilities are 
ſmall and his opportunities few. He that has im- 

roved the virtue or advanced the happineſs of one 
1 he that has aſcertained a ſingle moral 

opoſition, or added one uſeful experiment to natural 
knowledge, may be contented. with his own perfor- | 
mance, and, with reſpect to mortals like himſelf, maß 
demand, like — to be diſmiſſed at his depar- 
ture with applauſe. CCC 8 
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o ene into * one 4 bor what reaſon 
{ Þ is chat life is overſpread with ſuch boundleſe 
varieties of inifeiy'; why the only thinking being of, 
this globe is to think merely to be wretched, 
and to paſs his time from youth to age in fearing or in 
ſuffering calamities, is a queſtion which philoſophers, 
— long aſked, and which ae could never 
anſwer. FEY 

RRELIGIOY — us that miſery and. 40 were 
produced ther. The depravation of human will, 
was followed by a diſorder of the harmony of nature; 
and by that providence which often places antidotes in 
the neighbourhood- of poiſons, vice was checked by 
miſery, leſt i it — ſwell. to univerſal and ane 
doninion. 

A srarg 47 innocence and happineſs i is ſo remote 
from all that we have ever ſeen, that though we can 
eaſily iconceive it poſſible, and may therefore hope to 
attain it, yet our ſpeculations upon it muſt be general 


and confuſed. We can diſcover that where there: is 
univerſal innocence there will probably be uniyerſal 

RN for why ſhould afflictions be permitted to 
in 


eſt beings who are not in danger of corruption from 
bleſſings, and where there is no uſe of terrour nor 
cauſe of puniſhment? But in a world like ours, bee 
our ſenſes aſſault us, and our hearts betray us, we 
ſhould paſs on from crime to crime, heedleſs and re- 
— if miſery did not ſtand in our way, and our 
own pains admoniſh us of ourfolly. 


| ALmosT all the moral good which i is left among | 


us, is the apparent effect — evil. 
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Goopnwess is divided by divines into. foberneſs, 
righteouſneſs, and podlineſs. Let it be examined how 
each of theſe duties would bepradtiſed if there were n 
phyſical evil to en force it. $ 

— v, or temperance, Is nothing but the "Ty 
ho nie pleaſure; and if pleaſure was not followed 

would forbear it? We-ſce every hour, 

desen in — the deſire of preſent indulgence over- 
powers all ſenſe of paſt, and all foreſight of ututt mi- 
ſery. Ina remiſſion age the gout the drunkard returns 
w his wine, and the glutton to iis-feaſt;; andif nei 
ther diſeaſe nor poverty were felt or dreaded, every 
one would ſink down in idle ſenſuality; : Wichout any 
care of others, or of thimiſelf: + Jo ea and drimk, and 

— —5 © ne r the whole bulinels _ 


——— or the [Gif las! e duey 
| may be ſubdivided into juſtice and charity. Of juſtice 
one of the heathen lager has ſhe wn, wit iche great acute- 
neſo, that it wus -i ed upon mankind only 
inconveniencies which. 1 had produce. is 
«011 3 „ 3 -=_ without any rule 
„but e hey: they practiſed: injuſtice 
„upon others, and ſuffered it from others in their 
turn; but in time it was diſcovered, that the pain af 
1 ſutferi wrong, was greater than the eafure of 
9 Se by ä fab-/ 
Pugs Me: eee Nh, + the | 
46 pleaſure to eſeape the pain {eee r FM 
Or charity it is-11 — ditiivewiht 
have uo Hase U there were no want; for of a virtue 
whieh could not be prattiſed, the omiſſion could not 
be eulpable. Evil is not only the occaſional but the 
eſſicient cauſe of charity; we are incited to the relief 
of miſery by the conſciouſneſs that we have the ſame 
nature with the ſufferer, that we are in danger of the 
r OO: nen implore- the fame 
alſiſtanee. 
| een or piery, is — * 
towards the ſupreme being. and extenſion of the 
thoughts to another life. The other lite is — 
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and the ſupreme Being is inviſible. None would have 
recourſe to an inviſible power, but that all other ſubjects 
had eluded their hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon. the future, but that they are diſcontented with 
the preſent. If the ſenſes were feaſted with per 
tual pleaſure, they would always keep the min in 

ſubjection. Reaſon has no authority! & nun, but by 
its power to warn us againſt evil. 

In- childhood, while qur minds are yet 3 
religionii is impreſſed upon them, and the firſt years of 
almoftall who have been well educated, are paſſed in a 
regular diſcharge of the duties of piety. But as we 

advance into the crowds of life, innumerable 
delights, Gallieit our inclinations, and innumerable cares 
diſtract our attention; the time of youth is paſſed in 
noiſy frolicks ; manhood n hope to hope, 
and fromipreject to project; the diſſoluteneſs of lea 
ſure. the inebriation o ſueceſo, the ardour, of ex- 
pectation, and the vehemence of chain 
doun the mind alike to the preſent ſcene, nor is it 
remembered how ſoon: this Sig of trifles muſt be 
ſcattered;: and the bubbles that float upon the rivulet 
of life be loſt for ever in the gulph of eternity. * 
this conſideration ſcarce any man is: awakened: dut b 
ſome preſſing and reſiſtleſs evil. The death of 
from Thom he derived: his pleaſures, or to whons he 

deſtined his poſſeſſions; ſome diſeaſe which ſhews him 
the vanity of all external acquiſitions, or the gloom of | 
age, which intercepts his proſpects of long enjoyment, 
forces him to fix his hopes upon another ſtate, and 
when he has contended with the tempeſts of life till 
a menen, he flies at laſt to the ſhelter of 
religion. 

Fa«T miſery. does not malie all virtuous experi- 3 
ence too certainly informs us but it is no leſs certain 
that of what virtue there is, miſery produces far the 
greater part Phyſical evil may be therefore endured 
with patience, ſince it is the cauſe of moral good; and 
patience itſelf is one virtue by Which we are prepared 
for * 1 vrhich evil ſhall be no more. 
N 2 | No. 91. 
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to time, and which ſeems to have lately become 
more frequent, that Engliſh oratory, however forcible 
in argument, or elegant in expreſſion, is deficient and 
inefficacious, becauſe our ff 0s want _ Gere 
_—_— of action. 

Auone the numerous projectors 5 Fa are ik 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties, ſome 
are willing to ſupply the deficiency of our ſpeakers. 
We have had more than one exhortation to ſtudy the 
neglected art of moving the paſſions, and have been 
encouraged to believe that our tongues, however feeble 
in themſelves, may, by the help of our hands and 
legs, abtain an uncontroulable dominion over the moſt 
ſtubborn audience, animate the inſenſible, engage the 
careleſs, force tears an the ee and ne 
from the avaricious. f 
I x by light of band, or 1 of fb all 

FS wonders can be performed, he that ſhall neglect 
to attainithe free uſe of 1 his limbs may be juſtly cen- 
ſured as:criminally lazy. But I am afraid that no ſpe- 
1 fch effec 15 cally mann 2 ae, 
once find a ſpeaker in Change. Tal e price 
ſtocks by the power of 9 ve — { ſhould 
very zealouſly recommend the ſtudy of this art; but 
having never ſeen any action by which language was 
much aſſiſted, I have been hitherto inclined to doubt 
whether my ' countrymen are not hlamed too haſtily 
for their calm and motionleſs utterance. ©: 

Foxeicners of many nations accompany. their 
esch with action; but why ſhould their example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon them ? 
:Cuftoms are not to be changed but for better. Let 

thoſe who deſire to reform us ſhew the benefits of 
the change When the Frenchman 1 
is 
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his hands and writhes his body in recounting the revo- 
lutions of a game at cards, or the Neapolitan, who 
tells the hour of. the day, ſhews upon his fingers the 
number which he mentions, I do not perceive that 
their manual exerciſe is of much uſe, or that they 
leave any image more deeply impreſſed by their bultle 
and vehemence of communication. 
Uyon the Engliſh ſtage there is no want of vie ; 1 
but the difficulty of making it at once various and 
proper, and its perpetual terfdency to become ridicu- 
lous, notwithſtanding all the advantages which art and 
ſhow, and cuſtom and prejudice can give it, may prove 
how little it can be admitted into any other place, 
where it can have no recommendation but from truth 
and nature. | 
Taz uſe of Engliſh oratory * only at he bar; 
in the partiament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws nor the repreſentatives of our | 
ple would be much affected by laboured geſticulation, 
or believe any man the more becauſe he rolled his eyes, 
or. puffed his cheeks, or ſpread abroad his arms, or 
ſtamped the ground, or thumped his breaft, or turned 
his eyes ſometimes to the cieling and fometimes to the 
floor. Upon men intent only upon truth, the arm 
of an orator has little power; a credible teſtimony, or 
a cogent argument, will overcome all the art of modu- 
lation, and all the violence of contortion. ; 
Ir is well known that in the city which. may be. 
called the parent of oratory, all the arts of mechanical 
perſuaſion! were baniſhed from the court of ſupreme. 
judicature. The judges of the Areopagus conſidered 
action and vociferation as a fooliſh appeal to the exter- 
nal ſenſes, and unworthy to be practiſed before thoſe 
who had no deſire of idle amuſement, and whoſe _ 
pleaſure was to diſcover right. by 
WHETHER action may not be yet of ah in en | 
where the preacher addreſſes a mingled audience, may 
deſerve enquiry. It js certain that the ſenſes are more 
powerful as the reaſon is weaker ; and that he whoſe 
ears convey little to his mind, may ſometimes liſten 
1 * oy till ttuth W take * = 
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bis heart. H there be any uſe of geſticulation, it muſt 
be applied to the ignorant and rude, who. will be more 
affected by vehemence than delighted by propriety. In 
the pulpit little action can be proper, for action can 
Muſtrate nothing but that to which it may be referred 
by nature or by cuſtom. He that imitates by his hand 
a motion which he deſcribes, explains it by natural ſi- 
pulityde ; he that Jays his hand on his breaft when he 
expreſſes: pity, enforces his words by a 8 allu- 
fion. But theology bas fe ropicks.t which action can 
be appropriated ; that action which is vague and inde- 
termivate will at laſt ſettle into habit, and habitual pe- 
culiarities ate quickly ridiculous. 

Ar s perhaps che character. of the Euglith to deſpiſe 
trifles; and that art may ſure y be accounted a trifle 
Which is at once uſeleſs and oſtentatious, which- can 
feldom be practiſed. with propriety, and which as the 
mind is more cultivated, 5 leſs 4 Vet 45 * 
ianocent means ere to be uſed 

3 would not deter thoſe 2 are — i 
preacning i nn art tions from any pract 
which they may find Male, for, ry 5 with 
ce oh e e legan- 
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1. ee wind is near ag 5 

the eye fixed upon ſomething remote. In the ſam 
manner preſent opportunities are neg lected, and * 
able good is lighted, by minds buſied in extenſive 
ranges and inteut upon future E Life, how- 
erer ſhort, is made ſtill ſhorter by waſte ug, time, and 
its progreſs towards happineſs tho naturally flow, is 
yet retarded by unneceflary labour. 

Tur difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univerſally 
confeſſed. Io fix deeply in the mind the priaciples 
1 ſettle aheir limitations, and deduce the 


long 
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ſucceſſion of their conſequences; to:comprehend 
rg compaſs of a Fins, with all 
the arguments, objections, utions, and to repo- 
kte in the intellectual treaſury. the numberleſs facts, ex- 


periments, apophthegims, and poſitions, which muſt 
ſtand ſingle in the memory, and of which none has 


any perceptible connection with the reſt, is a taſł Which. 


tho undertaken with ardqur; and purſued with dili- 


yy mult at haſt be left. unfiniſhed by the frailty of 


Nature: 

ts dhe dam ty to learning, either leſs Hort or 
1 end certainly abſurd; yet this is the apparent 
effect of the prejudice which ſeems to prevail among 
us in fauoux of foreign authors, and of the contempt 
of 2 literature, 11 this excurſive cutioſity 
mult neceflajily-produce... Every man is more ſpeedily 
inſtructed by his on language, than by any any other; 
before me ſearch the reſt of the world for teachers, let 
vs ery' chather we may not hae our.trouble by End- 
mg them at home. 


Fun cicher-of che Bagliſh language are much grea- 


ter than they are commonly ſuppaſed. Many uſeful 
and valuable books. die buried in ſhops and libraries, 
unknown and unexamined, unleſs ſome lucky compiler 
opens them by chance, and finds an; eaſy ſpoil of wit 
and learning. I am far from intending to inſinnate, that 
other languages are not neceſſary to him who aſpires 
to eminence, and whoſe whole life is devoted who 1 
but to him Who reads only for. amuſement, or W 
purpoſe ĩs not to: deck himſelf with the honours of lite- 
rature, but to be qualified for domeſtick uſefulneſs, and: 
fit down content with ſubordinate reputation, we have 
authors ſufficient to ill up all the vacancics of bis time, 
and gratify moſt of his wHhes for information. 3 101. 
Or our poets | need ſay little; becauſe they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their: country, has 


done juſtice: We: conſider the whole ſucceſſias from 


3 as ſupetiour to: any names which the 
continent can boaſt, and therefore the poets of other 
PE n * TT ys 
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mentioned; are very nttle read except! pro 1 
deſign to borrow their beauties. 


THrzxe is, I think, not one of the: MS. keyed 
which oy not be competently learned in the Engliſh 
language. He that ſearches eee know. 
ledge may buſy himſelf among his on ci | 
and will find one or other able to inſtruct him in every 
part of thoſe abſtruſe ſciences.” Ile that is delighted 
with experiments, and wiſhes to know the nature of 
bodies from certain and viſible effects, is happily placed 
where the mechanical philoſophy was firſt eſtabliſhed 
by a publick god, ane; from which it was ſpread 
nt other countries. 0 * ws 1 _ ty 
Tur more a and elegant ies 
and criticiſm —5 little need of any pk wm help. 
Thoꝰ our language, not very an 5 Sw 
few opportunities for grammatical reſearches, yet we 
have not wanted authors who have conſidered the prin- 
ciples of ſpeech; and with critical writings we-abound 
| — to enable pedantry to impoſe rules which 
can ſeldom be obſerved, and — 3 of books 
which are ſeldom read. 1 292 
Bur our own hhnpuags: kao from: ale: . 
to the preſent time, been chiefly dignified and adorned 
by the works of our divines, who, conſidered as com- 
mentators, controvertiſts, or preachers, have un- 
_ 2 left all other 3 ——— 

r can boaſt ſuch treaſures of theo 
n _— multitudes of authors at once 
learned, elegant, and pious. Other countries and 
other communions have authors perhaps equal in abi- 
lities and diligence to ours; but if we unite number 
with excellence, there is certainly no nation which muſt 
not allow us to be ſuperiour. Of morality little is ne- 
ceſſary to be ſaid becauſe it is comprehended i in practi- 
cal divinity, and is perhaps better taught in Engliſh ſer- 
mons than in any other books ancient or modern. Nor 
ſhall I dwell on our excellence in metaphyſical ſpec 
tions, becauſe he that reads tlie works of our divines,. 
will eaſily diſcover how _ human ſubtilty has been 
able to penetrate. © 4 


PoLITICAL 
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PoLI1TICat knowledge is forced upon us by the 
form of our conſtitution, and all the myſteries of go- 
vernment are diſcovered in the attack or defence of 
every miniſter. The original law of ſociety, the rights: 
of ſubjects, and the prerogatives of kings, have been 
conſidered with the - utmoſt nicety, - ſometimes pro- 
une inveſtigated, and ſometimes familiarly ex- 


Tnus copiouſly inſtructive is the Engliſh language, 
and thus needleſs is all recourſe to foreign writers. 
Let us not therefore make our neighbours Ow by 
ſoliciting help which we do not want, nor diſcourage 
our own induſtry by difficulties which we need not 
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7 HA TEV ER is uſeful or honourable will be 
Y deſired by many who never can obtain it, and 
that which cannot be obtained when it is defired, arti- 
fice or folly will be diligent to counterfeit. Thoſe to 
whom fortune has denied gold and diamonds decorate: 
themſelves with ſtones and metals which have ſome- 
thing of the ſhow but little of the value; and every 
moral excellence or intellectual faculty has ſome vice 
or folly which imitates its appearance:  * ©. 
Every man wiſhes to be wiſe, and they who can 
not be wiſe are almoſt always cunning. The leſs is 
the real diſcernment of thoſe whom buſineſs or conver- 
fation brings together, the more illuſions are practiſed; 
nor is caution ever ſo neceſſary. as with aſſociates or 
opponents of feeble mindlse. 
_ Cunnixe differs from wiſdom as twilight from 
open day. He that walks in the ſunſhine goes boldly _ 
forward by the neareſt way; he ſees that where the 
path is ſtreight and even he may proceed in ſecurity, 
and where it is rough and crooked he eaſily complies 
with the turns and avoids the obſtructions. But the 
"5 No | traveller 


me non RN Na 93. 
traveller in the duſk fears mote as he fees le; he 


knows there may be danger, and therefore ſuſpeQs that 
he is never ſafe, tries every ſtep heſore he fixes his foat, 
and ſhrinks at every naiſe leſt violence ſhould approach 
him. Wiſdom comprehends at once the end and the 
means, eſtimates eaſineſa or difficulty, and is cautious 
or conſident in due proportion. Song ng 
— be N and has no other means of ce 
plication of ſtratagems and ſuperſiuity of ſul- — 
picton. The man of cunning always conſiders that he 
cen neuer be too ſafe, and therefore always keeps _— 
ſelf enveloped in a miſt, 1 penetrablle, | as he ape, . 
the eye of vivalry or 
 Uron this principle Tom Dons has” formed 2 
habit of eluding the moſt harmleſs queſtion. What 
he has no inclination to anſwer, he pretends ſome- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert the enqui- 
rer's attention by ſome other: fubjeQ-; but if he be 
preſſed hard by . interrogation, he always 
evades a direct reply. Aſk him whom he likes beſt on 
the ſtage; he. is Pi o tell that: there ate ſeveral ex- 
gellent pertormers 19 when. he was laſt at the 
colfee-houſe, he replies, that the weather has been. 
dad lately. Deſite Re to. * the age of any of his. 
ng he immediately mentions another who is: 
r or younger. 
W IE PUZZLE values himſelf uf upon a long reach. 
He foteſees every. thing- before it will Happen, ae 
he Dn th relates. his prognoſtications the event is 
n ke ef pal for theſe twenty, years. 
of which Mr. Puzzle had not given broad hints, and. 
told. at leaſt that it was not proper to tell. Of thoſe. 
ictions, which every. concluſion will equally verify, 
de always claims the credit, and: wondets that his. 
friends did not underſtand them. He- ſuppoſes very 
truly that much 2 be known which he — not, 
and therefore. pretends zo. know. much of which he and. 
all maakiad are equally ignorant. I defired his opi | 
— * af the 4 Ns a was told 270 504 
were well ſupparted, ſomething great may | 
ares, but e ** powerful enemies 
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to encounter, that the Auſtrian general has long e 1 1 
rience, and the Ruſſians are hardy and reſolute ; but 
that no human power is invincible. I then drew the 
nverſation to our own affairs, and invited him to hal- 
— the probabilities of war and peace; he told me 
that war requires courage, and negotiation" judgment,” 
and that ho tee will come- 6 hy, will be Ag vg 
ther our (kill in treaty is equal to our bravery in battle. 
To this prattle he will appeal hereafter, and 
will demand to have his foreſight applauded, whoever 
ſhall at laſt be conquered ot victoriops. , _ 
 Wriem. Ned Smuggle all is a ſecret. - He believes: | 
himdfelf watched by obſervation. and unlignity Ya wc) of 
ſide, and rejoices in the dexterity by- which he has 
caped/fmares that never were laid. Ned holds that a 
man is hever deceived if he never truſts, and there 
fore will not tell the name of his taylor or his hatter; 
he rides out every morning for the air; and leaſes. 
himſelf with thinking that nobody'knows: Rf 
been; when he dines with a friend he never goes to 12 
houſe the neareſt way, but walks up a a bye-ſtreet to 
the ſcent.” When he has a coach called, he 
never tells him at the door the true place to which beis- 
g. but ſtops him in the way, that he A give him 
on — where nobody can bear hini. rice of 
what he buys or ſells is always concealed. He oſten 
takes lodgings in the country by a wrong name, and 
thinks that the world is wondering where he can be 
hid. All theſe tranſactions he regiſters in a book, 
. be Hs, ol me: time- or e an 


Ir i remarked by Bacon that: en Be, 
cure reputauon objections, of w - 4 
are once admitted the oullity never appears, becauſe 
| the daß gn is did afide.. © This falle feint of 3 
ſeys he, is che ruin of-bulinels.” The whole power 
of cunning is privatiue ; to ſay nothing, and 40 no- 
thing, is the utmoſt of its reach. Yet men chus nar- 
row by nature, and mean by art, are ſometimes able 
to riſe by the miſcarriages of bravery and the openneſs - 
— and by watching f failures and ſuatching 
| oppor 
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opportunities ranger which Sg properly. 
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AM SOFTLY was bred > baker: but 

"ſucceeding to a conſiderable eſtate on the death of 
his elder brother, he retired early from buſineſs, mar- 
ried a fortune, and ſettled in a country houſe near 
Kentiſh-town.. Sam, who formerly was a ſportſman, 
and in his apprenticeſhip ' uſed to frequent Barnet races, 
keeps a high chaiſe, with a brace of feaſoned yeldings.. 
During the ſummer months, the principal paſſion and 
employment of Sau's life is to viſit, in this vehicle, 


the moſt eminent ſeats of the nobility and gentry in dit- 


ferent parts of the kingdom, with his wife and ſome 
ſele& friends. By theſe periodieal excurſions Sau gra- 
ties many important purpoſes He aſſiſts the ſeveral 
pregnancies of his wife; he ſhews his chaiſe to the beſt 
advantage; he indulges his inſatiable curioſity for 
finery, which, ſince he has turned gentleman, bas 

wn upon him to an extraordinary degree; he diſ- 
Sis vers taſte and ſpirit ; and, what is above all, he finds 
frequent opportunities. of Uiſpla ing to the party, at 
every houſe he ſees, his knowledge of family connec · 
tions. At firſt, Sau was contented with 17 a 
french between London and his villa. Here he prided 
himſelf in pointing out the boxes of the citizens on each 
ſide of the road, with an accurate detail of their re- 
ſpective failures or ſucceſſes in trade; and harangued 
on the ſeveral equipages that were accidentally paſſing. 
Here, too, the ſeats, interſperſed on the curraunding 
kills, afforded ample matter for Sam's. curious diſco- 
veries. For one, he told his companion, a rich Jew 


bad offered money; and that a retired widow: Was 
courted at another, by an eminent dry- ſalter. At the 
25 time he diſcuſſed hap: 1 . "enumerated the 
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expences of the Iſlington turnpike. But Sam's ambi- 


tion is at preſent raiſed to nobler undertakings. ..,,. 

Wurm the happy hour. of the annual expedition 
arrives, the; ſeat of the chaiſe is furniſhed with Ogils, 
bys book of roads, and à choice quantity of cold 


tongues. The maſt alarming diſaſter which can hap-, 
pen to our hero, who thinks he throws a whip admi- 
rably well, is to be overtaken in a road which affords, 
no quarter for wheels. Indeed few men poſſeſs more. 
ſkill or diſcernment for concerting and conducting a. 


, — 


Party of Pleaſure, When a ſeat is to be ſurveyed, he 
has a peculiar talent at ſelecting ſome: ſhady bench in, 
the park, where the company may moſt commodiouſly 
refreſh themſelves with cold tongue, ;chicken, an 
cool temple in the garden will be beſt adapted for 
drinking; tea, brought for this purpoſe, in the after= 
noon, and from which the chaiſe may be reſunied with 
the greateſt convenience In viewing the houſe itſelf, 
he is principally attracted by the chairs and beds, con- 
cerning the coſt of Which his minute enquiries gene- 
rally gain theclearelt information. An agate table ea. 
fily diverts his eyes from. the moſt capital ſtrokes of 
Rubens, and a Turkey carpet has more charms than a. 
Titian. Sam, however, dwells with ſome attention 
on the family portraits, particularly the moſt modern 
ones ; and as this is a topick on which the houſe-keep- 
er uſually harangues in a more copious manner, he 
takes this opportunity of improving his knowledge. of 
inter-marriages. Yet, notwithſtanding this appearance 
of Ache, Sam has ſome objeRton to al} he ſeex 
One houſe has too much gilding ; at another, the 
chimney-pieces are all monuments ; at a third, he con- 
jectures that the beautiful canal muſt certainly. be. dri- 
ed up in a hat ſummer, He deſpiſes the ſtatues at 
Wikon, bcuuſe be thinks he can [ee much en 
Nog EL os og pe Bug 
abjection, which. ke. is ſure to, make at almoſt, every 
houſe, particularly at thoſe which are moſt diftinguith- 
el. He alloys thr all the apartments are renal 
EB | N ? 
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fine, but adds, 'wich's ſpeet, chat they Ave too fine to 
be inhabited. iQ 1 
" MrraryranD penis meta ee na 
FE ET ng — 
ned in the and dus purſuirs 
of -baking, he might bave been a een 
uſeful character. At be diffipates his life/in a. 
ſpecious idlenefs, which neither improves himſelf nor. 
his friends. Thoſe talents which might bave benefited 
ciety, he expoſes to contempt by falſe pretenſions. 
He a pleafures which he cannot enjoy, aad is ac- 


1 only with thoſe fubjects on which he has no 
wa. and which VF 
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25 beben ts find young 3 an Mig ob 
| in the F aig of knowledge, but the progr 

e very often produces laxity and indifference, ah 

not only thoſe who are at liberty to chuſe their buſi- 

neſs and amuſements, but thoſe likewiſe whoſe profeſ · 
bons engage them in literary enquiries paſs the latter 

t of their time without improvement, and ſpend 


the day rather in any other entertainment | , that: 

which ich they W find among their books. 

"Tai: is aba ment of the VIEW, of curioſi 5 i e; 

757 Ne to the. infufficiency of Rok warts 9 
fed to remit their Let, beck 

their Tee, to have. been vain ; - and to Teatth 11 2 


et aſter 9 wiſdom, becauſe 12 at alt 10 


AT this Feige t. Pelle, noft 
. As of virtue, | ma 
ne at "honoured and nog 
ae he for ever look after-it 
ment the loſs which be does 80 a ori. to eh. 5 
— 9 to lei 
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and keep. The Iod EER never applauds his own idle- 
nels, nar (oor hy. FA FAT: the-diligence of his 
ye do many hindrances may. ebſtruQ the acquiſition. 
knowledge, that there is little reaſon for wondering. 
at it is in a few hands. To the greater part of man- 
kind the duties of life are inconſiſtent with much ſtu- 
dy, and the hours which they would ſpend upon let- 
ters muſt be ſtolen from their occupations and their 
families. Many ſuffer themſelves to be lured by mere 
ſpritely and luxurious pleaſures from the ſhades of con- 
templation, where they find ſeldom more than a calm 
delight, ſuch as, though greater than all others, if its 
certainty and its duration be reckoned with its power 
af 9 agjpe rel is yet eaſily quitted for ſome extempo- 
rary joy, Which. the preſent moment offers, and ano- 
ther perhaps will put out of reach. Wa ah 
Ix is the great excellence of learning that it bor- 
rows „ from time or place; it is not confined 
to ſeaſon or to clunate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cultivated and enjoy ed where no other pleaſure 
ean be obtained. But this quality, which conſtitutes 
much of its value, is one occaſion of neglect; what 
may be done at all times with equal propriety, is de- 
ferred from day to day, till the mind is gradually re- 
conciled to the omiſſion, and the attention is turned to- 
other objects. Thus habitual idleneſs gains too much. 
ower to be conquered, and the ſoul ſhrinks from 
% idea of intellectual labour and intenſeneſs of me- 
Tur thoſe who profeſs to advance learning ſome- 
times obſtruct it, cannot be denied; the continual 
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title, at laſt grows weary of examining, and is tempt- 
ed to ee e ee n OL . 
Tux are indeed ſome repetitions always lawful, 
becauſe they never deceive. He that writes the hiſ- 
tory of paſt times, undertakes only to decorate known 
facts by new beauties of method or of ſtyle, or at moſt 
to illu rate them by his own reflections. : The author 
of a ſyſtem, whether moral or phyſical, is obliged to 
nothing beyond care of ſelection and regularity of dif- 
poſition. But there are others who claim the name of 
authors merely to diſgrace it, and fill the world with 
volumes only to bury letters in their own rubbith. The 
traveller who tells, in a pompous folio, that he ſaw 
the Pantheon at Rome, and- the Medicean Venus at 
Florence; the natural hiſtorian who, deſcribing the 
productions of a narrow iſland, recounts all that it has 
in common with every other part of the world: the 
collector of antiquities, that accounts every thing a 
curioſity which the ruins of Hereulaneum happen to 
emit, though an inſtrument already ſhewn in a thou- 
ſand repoſitories, or a cup common to the ancients, 
the moderns, and all mankind, may be juſtly cenſured 
as the perſecutors of ſtudents, and the thieves of that 


: 


time which never can be reſtored. 
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good is gotten by complaint; yet we find that few 


bear to complain, but thoſe w o tre afraid of be- 
28 reproached as the authors of their own miſeries. 
I Bede therefore for the common permiſſion, to-lay my 
caſe before you and your readers, by which I ſhall dif- 
burthen my heart, though I cannot hope to receive ei- 
ther aſſiſtance or conſolation. 


Li 
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Je a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality and 
induſtry. I began with little; but by the eaſy and 
obvious method of ſpending. leſs than I gain, I have 
every year added ſomething to my ſtock, and expect 
to have a ſeat. in the common- council at the next 
election. 2 E > et ip | VVV tis is 4G 
_ My wife, who was as prudent as myſelf, died fix 
years ago, and left me one ſon and one daughter, fort 
whoſe take I reſolved never to marry, again, and rejec- 
ted the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker's wi- 
225 who had ten thouſand pounds at her own diſ- 
or BRED: my ſon at a ſchool. near Iſlington, and 
when he had learned arithmetick, and wrote a good 
hand, I took him into the ſhop, deſigning, in about 
ten years, to retire to Stratford or ey, and leave 
him eſtabliſhed jn the buſineſ eee. 
Fon four years he was diligent and ſedate, entered 
the ſhop befate it was opened, and when it was ſhut, 
always examined the pins of the window. In any in: 
termiſſion of buſineſs it was his conſtant practice to pe · 
ruſe the ledger. I bad always great hopes of him, 
when J obſerved how en he would ſhake his 
head over a bad dete eme would li- 
ten to me when I told him that he might, at one time 
or other, become an aldema n. 
W lived. together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a viſit. was paid him by two of his ſchool- 
fellows, who were placed, I ſuppoſe, in the army, 
becauſe they were fit for nothing better: They came 
glittering in the military dreſs, accoſted their old ac- 


” 7 
0 


quaintance, and invited him to a tavern, where, as 
have been ſince informed, they ridiculed the meanneſa 
of commerce, and wondered how a youth of ſpirit 
could ſpend the prime of life behind a counter. 


I pip not ſuſpect any miſchief. 1 knew my ſon 
was never without money in his pocket, and was bet- 
ter able to pay his reckoning than his companions, and 
expected 10 160 him return triumphing in his own ad- 
vantages, and congratulating himſelf chat he was 2 


of choſe gran“ . * but- 
2 for three ſhillin 


He returned Elen 2. len and thoughtful ; 4 4- ſuppoſed 
kay thery for the hard fortune of his friends, and tri- 
ed to comfort him by faying that the war would ſoon 
be at an end, and that, if they had any honeſt oceu- 
8 | ay would be a'pretty help. He looked 

me with indignation; and, ſnatehi hz candle, 
told me, as he went up the airs, that! * he hoped ts 
4 fee a battle yet. 

Wu he thould hope whe a e 1 Geld nee 
| neeive, but let him go quietly to fleep away his fob 
Net day he made two miſtakes in the firſt bill, 
difobliged a cuſtomer by furly anſwers, _ cated all 
hientries-in the journal in a * is 
de met his-military companions'a 
pad quarrelled with the maid.” [ Sx a 
From this fatal interview b 
uin laudable paſſions and defites. i Sen ger, ud. 
lefs in the thop, where, indeed, I dd not willingly 
8 eee for he often miſtook the 

and hey? hate + a pn note 
Need [OW OTOy, 
wy nprfer not know to what's chews corre 
ff an honeſt taylor gave me notice that he had be- 
ſpoke a laced fuit, which was to be left for him at a 
houſe kept by the filter of one of my journeymen. | 1 
went to this clandeſtine lodging, and found, to my 
amazement, all the ornaments of à fine gentleman, 
which I know not whether he has taken upon credit, 
Purchaſed with money ſubduttei from the ſhop. - 
rs detection has made him deſperate. He now 
declares his refoltition to be a gentleman; 1 
t his foul is too great for a counting-houſe; 
els the converfation- of city tavetus; 2 of new 
and boxes, and ladies; gives ducheſſes for his. 


7 carries filver, for eigen, Jn bis waiſtcoat- 

et; and comes home at night in a Chair, with. 
ſuch thunders at the door, as have mote than once 
n the W Lands. S 
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LiTTLE expences will not hurt us; and I could 
forgive a few juvenile frolicks, if he would be careful 
of the main ; but his favourite topick is conte 4 
money, which, he ſays, is of no uſe but to be 
Riches, without honour, he holds empty things ; _ 
and once told me to my face, that wn. plojiders 
were only purveyors for men of ſpirit. | 

He is always impatient in the company of his old 
friends, and ſeldom ſpeaks till he is warmed with wine; 
he then entertains us with accounts that we do not de- 
fire to hear, of intrigues among lords and ladies, and 
quarrels between officers of the guards; ſhews a mi- 
niature on his ſnuff-box, and wanders that any man 
can look upon the new dancer without rapture. | 
Ar this is very provoking, and yet all this wight 
be borne, if the bay could ſupport his pretenſions. 
But whatever he may think, he is yet far toms the ac- 
| which ke has endeavoured to purchaſe 
u 80 dear A rte. I bate watched him f in publick pla- 
ces. He a wa ug" man that knows he is where 
he ſhould not bez. he is proud to catch: the lighteſt 
falutation, and often claims it when. it is not intended. 
Co men receive dignity from dreſs, but my bogby 
more meanly for his finery. Dear Mr. 
mx bim what _ at laſt become of a fop, 

whom pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, and whom 
e en * to be a gentleman. PE 
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FT AC HO, A «dat ola, was in his youth 
the moſt renowned of the northern Warriors. 
His martial atchievements remain engraved on a pillar 
of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and are to to this day 
ſolemaly carolled to the harp by the E 
r ; — 
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the fires with which they celebrate their nightly feſti- 
vities. Such was his intrepid ſpirit, that he ventured 
| fo paſs the lake Vether to the iſle of Wizards, where 
he deſcended alone into the: dreary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for fix ages, and read 
the Gothick characters inſcribed on his brazen mace. 
His eye was ſo piercing, that, as antient chronicles re- 
pour he could blunt the weapons of his enemies only 

looking at them. At twelve years of age he car- 
ried. an [I veſſel of a prodigious weight, for the 
length of five furlongs, in the preſence of all the chiefs 
of his father's caſtle. - 

Nox was he leſs celebrated ſor his 8 an 
Gon Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among the Laplanders. To expreſs/the 
vi Hance of the ſupreme Being, he was want to ſay, 

din's belt is always buckled.” To ſhew that the 
moſt proſperous condition of life is often hazardous, 
his leſſon was, when you ſlide on the ſmootheſt ice, 
beware of beneath. He conſoled his country - 
men, when they were once preparing to leave the fro- 
zen deſarts of Lapland, and reſolved to ſeek ſome 
warmer climate, by telling them, that the eaſtern na- 
tions, notwithſtanding their boaſted fertility, paſſed 
every night amidſt the horrors of anxious apprehenſion, 
and were inexpreſlibly affrighted, and almoſt ſtunned, 
every mommy; with the noiſe of the fun while he was 
riſing. 

His temperance and ſeverity of manners were his 
chief praiſe. In his early years he never taſted wine; 
nor. 33 he drink out of a painted cup. He con- 
ſtantly ſlept in his armour, wi with his ſpear in his hand ; 
nor would he uſe a battle ax whoſe handle was inlaid 
With braſs. He did not, however, perſevere i in this 
contempt of luxury ; ; nor did he cloſe his days with 
honour. | 

Ox evening, after hunting the Gulos, 'or. wild- 

„being bewildered in a ſolitary foreſt, and rral 

0 the fatigues of the day without any interval 
e, he diſcovered à large ſtore of honey in 
rer bollow of a This was a ä 
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had never taſted before, and being at once faint and 
hungry, he fed greedily upon it. From this unuſual 
and delicious repaſt he received ſo much ſatisfaction, 
that, at his return home, he commanded honey to be 
ſer ved up at his table every day. His palate, by de- 
grees, became refined. and vitiated; he began to loſe. 
his native reliſh for ſimple fare, and: contracted a habit 
of indulging himſelf in delicacies ; he ordered the de- 
lightful gardens of his caſtle to, be thrown open, in 
which the moſt luſcious fruits had been ſuffered to ri - 
pen and decay, unobſeryed and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite with-lux- 
urious deſerts. At length, he found it expedient to 
introduce wine, as an e or a 
neceflary ingredient, to his new way of living; and 
having once taſted it he was tempted, by little and 
little, to give a looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication. 
His general ſimplicity of life was changed; he perfum- 
ed his apartments by burning the wood of the moſt 
aromatick fir, and commanded his helmet to be orna- 
mented with beautiful rows of the teeth of the rein- 
deer. Indolence and effeminacy ſtole upon him by 
pleafing and imperceptible gradations, relaxed the ſi- 
news of his reſolution, and extinguiſhed his thirſt of 
ment r Prim rare as bare 
__ Waite Hacho was thus immerſed in pleaſure and 
in repoſe, it was reported to him, one morning, that 
the preceding night, a difaſtrous omen had been diſco- 
vered, and that bats and hideous birds had drank up 
the oil which nouriſhed the perpetual lamp in the tem- 


ple of Odin. About the ſame time, a meſſenger ar- | 


rived to tell him, that the king of Norway had invad- 
ed his kingdom with a formidable army. Hacho, ter- 
rified as he was with the omen of the night, and ener- 
vated with indulgence, rouzed himſelf from his volup- 
tuous lethargy, and recollecting ſome taint and few 
ſparks of veteran valour, marched for ward to meet 
him. Both armies joined battle in the foreſt, where 
Hacho had been loſt after kunting; and it fo happen- 
ed, that the king of Norway challenged him to ſingle 
combat, near the place where he had taſted the Loney: 
© tz ti D 
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The Lapland chief, languid and long diſuſed to 
was fopn overpowered ; he fell to yu ground ws 
before his infufting adverſa  firuck his head from his 
,, uttered this exclamation, Which the Laplanders 
fill uſe as an early leſſon to their children: The 
vitious man ſhould date his deſtruQion from the firſt 
« temptation, How juſtly do I falla ſacrifice to ſoth 


« and luxury, in the place where T firſt yielded to 


4 thoſe allurements, which ſeduced me to deviate from 


« temperance, and innocence! The _— * 
* taſted in this foreſt, and ene 1 1 5 


e eee en gu {ET 


res I d be een 2 


| | diſappoint their ne more than the narrations of 
_ kravellers. One part of mankind is naturally curious 
to learn the ſentiments, manners, and cbndition of the 


reſt; and every mind that has leiſure or power to ex- 


a tend its views, muſt be deſirous of knowing in What 


ion providence has diſtribu ted the bleſſings of 


nature or the advantages of amon the er 
nations of the earch 17 We 18 * 


Tuts general deſire eafdy procures jel ſer to Evary 
book from which it can expect gratification. | The ad- 
venturer up unknown 8 and the deſcriber of 
diftant regions, is always welcomed as 4 man who has 


laboured for the pleaſure of others; and who is able to 


enlarge our knowledge and rectify our opinions ; but 


when the volume is opened, nothing is found but ſuch 


ral accounts as leave no diſtinct idea behind them, 


ot fach minute enumerations as few can reed WH: ei- 
tber profit or delight. 


Eve writer of n ſhould cookder, chat; like 


all other authors, he undertakes. either to inſtruct or 


pleaſe, or to mingle pleaſute with inſttuction. He that 


inſtructs 
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inſtrutts muſt offer to the mind ſomething to be imĩta- 
ted or ſomething to be avoided; he that pleaſes muſt 
offer ne w images to his reader, and enable * to form 
a tacit comparifon of his own ſtate with that of others 
Tus greater part of travellers tell nothing, becauſe 
ch method of travelling fupplies them wich nothi 
to be told. . night and ſur 
it in the morning, and then haſtens away to another 
place, and gueſſes at the manners of che inhabitants 
the entertainment which his inn afforded! him, may 
himfelf for a time with. a haſty change of ſcenes; 

— a donfuſed reinembrance of palaces and churches-; 
be may gratify his eye with variety of landſcapes; and 
regale His with a ſucreiſiom of vintages; but let 
him be contented to pleaſe himſelf without endeavour 
to diſturb others Why fluid he record excurſions 
by which nothing could be learned. or wiſht to make 
a ſho of. FORT PLE which, without fome potrer of 


intuition unknown 0 other wor tals, he never could 
| arrain.: 15] d 8 "FS 5 4134115 5215 2 2 


Or thoſe who Wa nn (Ht Knees; 


ries, foie have no other purpoſe than to deſcribe the 
face of the country ; thoſe who fit idle at home, and 


are curious to k no what is done or ſuffered in diftant 
countries, may be informed by one of theſe wanderers, 


that on a certain day he ſet out early with the caravan, 
and in the firſt hours marc ſaw; towards the |fouth; 
4 hill covered with trees; chen puſſeil over a ſtream 
which! ran-northward with a ſwilt courſe, but which is 
probably dry in the ſummer months; that an hour 
after he fu eg to the 
diſtance like a caſtle with towers, but which he diſcu- 
vered afterwards to be a craggy roch; that he then 


entered a valley, in vthich he fa Several trees tall and 


flouriſhing, watered by a tivulet not marked in the 
maps, of which he was not able to ſearn the name; 
that the road afterward: grew ſtony, and the country 


uneven, where he ohſerved among the Hills many hole 


lows worn by torrents, and was told that the road was 
paſſable only part of the year : that going on they 


found the remain of a building, once ape a fortteſs 


to 


right which looked at a 
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to ſecure the pals, or to reſtrain e of which 
the preſent inhabitants can give no other account than 
that it is haunted by fairies ; that they went to dine at 
the foot of a rock,” and travelled the reſt of the day 
along the banks of a river, from which the road turn- 
ed aſide towards: evening, and brought them within 


fight of a village, which was once a conſiderable town, 
but which afforded — neither . e e 
| commodious' lodging: 
_ » Tavs:he conduQts 1 eder chr wet and, dry, 
over rough and ſmeoth, without incidents, without 
— EEronEgs 
day, W m at night eq ed 
with a like fucceſſion of rocks and fccams, mountain 
and ruins. - END 
Tuis is the common ayle rw, thold ſons of —— 
Prize, ho viſit ſavage countries, and range through 
Eid and deſolation; who {wig 'Aa defore; and- tell 
that it is ſandy ; who croſs a va 


PO Fi is 


ley, and find that it is 
green. There are others of more delicate ſenſibility, 
that viſit only the realms of elegance and ſoftneſs ; that 
wander through Italian palaces, and amuſe the gentle 
reader with culoguesof x pictures; that hear in 
magnificent churches, and recount the number of the 
Pillars or variegations of the pavement. And there 
are yet others, who, in diſdain of trifles, copy inſcrip- 
tions elegant and rude, ancient and modern; and tran- 
ſcribe into their book the walls of every edifice; facred 
or civil. He that reads theſe books muſt conſider his 
labour as its own reward; for he will find nothing 
on which attention can fix, or Which N 6 can 
retain. 
- He that ould aaa 95 the e ottertaliutent of others, 
ſhould remember that the great object of remark is 
human life. Every nation has ſomething peculiar in its 
manufactures. its works of genius, its medicines, its 
agriculture, its cuſtoms, and its policy. He only is 
a uſeful traveller who brings home ſomething by which 
his country may be benefited ; who procures Gag ſup- 
ply. of want or ſome mitigation of evil, which may 
enable his readers to PR” theic condition wHi * 
9 0 
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of othets, to improve it whenever it is woe, 1 
rr anne tte 4H 
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1 Al the Fad ew: a mn who-during his | 
life-time enjoyed a ſmall income which aroſe: from 


a penſion from the court, by which he was enabled to 
ive in a genteel and comfortable manner. 
Br the ſituation in life in which he was ee 
was frequently introduce 4 into the company of thoſe 


of much greater fortunes than his own, among whom 


he was always received wich n a0 and e 
with civilit r. Bf! 
Ar fix years of age! Hom ſent to 4 boarding {chool 
in the country, at which 1 continued till my father's 
death. This melancholy event happened at a time 
when I was by no means of ſufficient age to 
for myſelf, while the paſſions of youth continued un- 
ſubdued, and before WEE could ow wy ow 
ments or my actions. 2 


| was then taken dem ſchool by an uncle, ie ; 


care of whom my father had committed me on his dy- 
ing bed. With him I lived ſeveral years, and as he 
was unmarried, | the management of his family was 


committed to me: In this character IT always endea- 


voured to acquit n if wt 1 applauſe, at leaſt 
without cenſure. : | | 

Ar the age of twenty one a young ventleman of 
ſome fortune paid his addreſſes to me, and offered me 
terms of marriage. This propoſal I ſhould readily have 
accepted, becauſe from vicinity of reſidence, and 
from many opportunities of obſerving his behaviour, I 
had in ſome ſort contracted an affection for him. My 

Yor 1- O uncle, 


290 
uncle, for what reaſon I do not W refuſed his 
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conſent to this alliance, N 4 it would have been 
complied with by the father of the young gentleman; 


and as the future condition of . one life was wholly de- 


pendent on him, I was not willing to diſoblige him, 
and therefore, tho unwillingly, declined the offer. 
My uncle, who poſſeſſed 'a plentiful fortune, fre- 
hinted to me in converſation, that at his death 


3 ſhould be provided for in ſuch a manner that I ſhould 


be able to make my future life comfortable and happy. 
As this promiſe was often repeated, I was the ch 
anxious about any proviſion for myſelf. In a ſhort 
time my uncle Was taken ill, and though all poſſible 
means were made uſe. of for. bis recovery, iu a few 
days he died. 

Tub des ing e the los of. Aa lies, by 
whom I had been always treated with the greateſt 
kindneſs, however grievous, was not the worſt of my 


misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almoſt uninterrupted 
| Rate of health, he was the leſs mindful of his diflolu- 


tion, and died inteſtate ; by which means his whole 
c . devolved to a nearer relation, the heir at Jaw. 
Tuvus excluded from all hopes of living in the 
manner with which I have ſo long flattered myſelf, 1 
am doubtful what method I ſhall take to procure a de- 
cent maintenance. I have been educated in a manner 
that has ſet me above a ſtate of ſervitude, and my ſi- 
tuation renders me unfit for the company of thoſe with 


whom I have hitherto converſed. But, tho? diſap- 


pointed in my expectations, 1. do not Ha pair. I will 


— on ite 2 yy. he! obtains for innocent 


LIES 157 1 3 13.44: k * IH 3 {$3 5 
_ Your humble ſervant,” 
Soren Heros vr. 
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| Aj Ortogrul of Baſra' was one day wandering a- 

\ long the ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the vari- 
eties of merchandize which the ſhops afforded to his 
view, and obſerving the different occupations which 
buſied the multitudes on every fide, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation by a croud that ob- 
ſtructed his paſſage He raiſed his eyes, and ſaw the 


chief viſier, who having returned from the divan, 


was entering his palace. _ | 
ORTOGRUL mingled with the attendants, and 
being ſuppoſed to have ſome petition for the viſier, was 
permitted to enter. He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of 
the apartments, admired the walls hung with golden 
tapeſtry, and the floors covered with filken carpets, 
and deſpiſed the ſimple neatneſs of his own little ha- 


SvreLY, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat 


of happineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and 


diſcontent and ſorrow can have no admiſſion. What- 
ever nature has provided for the delight of ſenſe is 


here ſpread” forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals 
hope or imagine, which the maſter of this palace has 
not obtained? The diſhes of luxury cover his table, 
the 'voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers; he 


breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, and ſleeps 
upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He ſpeaks. 
and his mandate is obeyed, he wiſhes and his with is 


 pratified ! alt whom he ſees obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy 


condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 


of unſatisfied deſire, and who haſt no amuſement in 


thy power that can withold thee from thy on reflec- 
tions. They tell thee that thou art wiſe, but what 
does wiſdom avail with poverty? None will flatter 

Fa | 2 O 2 Mk e 
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the poor, and the wiſe have very little power of flat- 


yu Lebe That man is ſurely the moſt wretch· 


of the ſons of wretchedneſs, who lives with his own 
Eule and follies always before him, and who has none 
to reconcile him to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. 
I have long ſought content and have not W it, T 
will from this moment endeavour to be rich. 8 
FuLL of this new reſolution he ſhut bimfelf ! in his 


chamber for fix months, to deliberate how he ſhould 


grow rich; he ſometimes purpoſed to offer himſelf as 
a counſellor to one of the kings of India, and ſometimes 
_ reſolved to dig for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 
. One day, after ſome hours aſſed i in violent fluctuation 
of opinion, ſleep inſenſibly ſeized him in his chair; he 
dreamed that he was ranging a _ country in ſearch 
of ſome one that might teach him to grow rich; and 
as he ſtood on the top of a hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in 
doubt whither to dire his ſteps, bis father appeared 
on a ſudden ſtanding; before him. Ortogrul,  ſaid- the 
old man, I know thy perplexity; liſten to thy father; 
turn thy eye on the oppoſite mountain. Ortogrul 
looked, and ſaw a torrent tumbling doun the rocks, 
roaring with the noiſe! of thunder, and ſcattering its 
foam on the impending woods. Now, faid his father, 
behold the valley that lies between the hills. Ortogrul 
looked and eſpied a little well, out of which iſſued a 
ſmall rivulet. Tell me now, aid his father, doſt thou 
with for ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee 
like the mountain torrent, or for a flow and gradual 
encreaſe, reſembling the rill gliding from the well? 
© Let me be quickly rich, ſaid Ortogrul; let the golden 
ſtream be quick and violent. Look round thee, faid 
his father, once again. Ortogrul looked, and perceiv- 
ed the channel of the torrent dry and duſty; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide 
lake, which the ſupply, low and conſtant, kept al- 
ways full. He waked, and determined to prawn gen 
by ſilent profit, and perſevering induſtf x. 
Havin ſold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandize, and in twenty years purchaſed lands on which 
he raiſed a houſe, equal in ENG to that * x 
the 
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the viſier, to which he invited all the miniſters of plea- 
fure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had 
imagined riches able to afford. Leifure ſoon made 
him weary of himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded” 
that he was great and happy. He was courteous and 
| liberal; he gave all that approached him hopes of 
pleafing him, and all who ſhould pleaſe him hopes of 
being rewarded. | Every art of praiſe was tried, and 
every ſource of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. Or- 
togrul heard his flatterers without delight, becauſe he 
found himſelf unable to believe them. His own heart' 
told him its frailties, his own underſtanding reproached 
him with his faults. How long, ſaid he, with a deep 
ſigh, have I been labouring in vain to amaſs wealth 


which at laſt is uſeleſs Let no man hereafter wiſh to 


be rich, Who is already too wiſe to be flattered; __ 
FI 93 ONE. iii FT 32 $4 111 3 
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H E uncertainty and defects of language have 
produced very frequent complaints among the 

learned; yet there ſtill remained many words among 

us undefined, which are very neceſſary to be rightly ' 
underſtood,” and which produce very miſchievous miſ- 
takes 'when' they are erroneouſly interpret. 
I r1ved in a ſtate of celibacy beyond the uſual: 
time. In the hurry firſt of pleaſure and afterwards 
of buſineſs, I felt no want of a domeſtick companion; 
but becoming weary of labour I ſoon grew more weary 
of idleneſs, and thought it reaſonabſe to follow the 
cuſtom of life, and to ſeek ſome ſolace of my cares in 
female tenderneſs, and ſome amuſement of my leiſure 
AY ERS URI. 0 3 l en ne 'Tyz- 
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| received with great equality of temper. She di 
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Tu choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at laſt with great rag: My reſolution. 
was to keep my paſſions neutral, and to marry only in 
compliance with my reaſon. I drew upon a page of 
my pocket book a ſcheme of all female virtues and vi- 


.ces, with the vices which border upon every virtue, 


and the virtues which are allieq to every vice. J con- 
ſidered that wit Was ſarcaſtick, and magnanimity im- 
perious ; that avarice was economical, and ignorance 
obſequious; and having eſtimated the good and evil 


of every quality, employed my own diligence and that 


of my friends to find the lady in whom nature and 


Teaſon had reached that happy mediocrity, which is 
equally remote from exuberance and deficience. 


Every woman had her admirers and her cenfurers, 


.and the expectations which one raiſed were by another 


quickly depreſſed: yet there was one in whoſe favour 


almoſt all ſuffrages concurred. - Miſs Gentle was 


verſally allowed to be a good fort of woman. Her 
fortune was not large, but ſo prudently managed, that 
ſhe wore finer cloaths and faw more company than 


many who. were known to. be twice as rich... 


Gentle's viſits were every where welcome, and what- 
ever family ſhe favoured with her company, the al- 


ways left behind her ſuch a degree of kindneſs as re- 
commended her to others; every day extended her ac- 


quaintance, and all who knew her declared that 8 4 


never met with a better ſort of woman. 
- To Miss GENTLE I made my; addreſſes, and was 


in the days of courtſhip aſſume the privilege of i impo 


has rigorous commands, or reſenting flight — 


If I forgot any of ber injunctions I was gently remind- 
ed, if I miſſed the minute of appointment I was eaſily 
forgiven. I foreſaw nothing in marriage but a halcyon | 
calm, and longed for the happineſs which was to be 
found-in the: Sedeparable ſociety. of a good ſort. of 


Tur zeinure was ſoon ſettled by: whe | intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miſs Gentle 
was made nine for ever. The firſt month was 2 

| * 
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eaſily enough in receiving and repaying the civilities of 
our friends. The bride practiſed with great exaQnels 
all the niceties of ceremony, and diſtributed her no- 
tice in the moſt punctilious proportions to the friends 
who ſurrounded us with their happy auguries. | 
gor the time ſoon came when we were left to our- 
ſelves, and were to receive our pleaſures from each 
other; and I then began to perceive that I was not 
formed to be much delighted by a good fort of wo- 
man. Her great principle is, that the orders of a fa- 
mily muſt not be broken. Every hour of the day has 
its employment inviolably appropriated, nor will any 
importunity perſuade her to walk in the garden, at the 
time which ſhe has devoted to her needlework, or to 
ſit up ſtairs in that part of the forenoon, which ſhe has 
accuſtomed herſelf to ſpend in the back parlour. She 
allows herſelf to fit half an hour after breakfaſt, and 
an hour after dinner; while I am talking or reading to 
her, ſhe keeps her eye upon her watch, and when the 
minute of departure comes, will leave an argument 
unfiniſhed, or the intrigue of a play unravelled. She 
once called me to ſupper when J was watching an 
eclipſe, and ſummoned me at another time to bed 
when I was going to give directions at a fire. | 
Hex converſation is ſo habitually cautious, that ſhe 
never talks to me but in general terms, as to one whom 
it is dangerous to truſt, For diſcriminations of cha- 
racter ſhe has no names; all whom ihe mentions are 
honeſt men and agreeable women. She ſmiles not by: . 
ſenſation but by practice. Her laughter is never ex- 
cited but by a joke, and her notion of a joke is not 
very delicate. The repetition of a good joke does not 
weaken its effect; if ſhe has laughed once, ſhe will 
laugh again. „ | oe 
| ön E is an enemy to nothing but ill nature and pride, 
but ſhe has frequent reaſon to lament that they are ſo _ 
frequent in the world. All who are not equally pleaſed 
with the good and bad, with the elegant and groſs, 
with the witty and the dull, all who diſtinguiſh excel- 
lence from defect the conſiders as ill-natured ; and the 
O4 condemns 


1. 
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condemns. as proud all who ak] impertinence or 
quell ——— or expe reſpect from any other 
eminence than that of fortune, to which. the i is. always. 
willing to pay homage. 
Takt are none whom the openly "6:0 for if 
once the: ſuffers, ot believes berſelt to ſuffer, any con- 
or inſult, ſhe never diſmiſſes it from her mind, 
but takes all opportunities to tell how eaſily ſhe can 
forgive. There are none whom ſhe loves . better 
than others; - for when any of her acquaintance decline 
in the opinion of the world, ſhe always finds it inconve- 
nient to viſit them; her affeQion continues unaltered, 
but it is kwpalible. to be intimate with the. whole | 
town. : 
FI: \ daily' exerciſes ber eee — pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every family within 
her circle of notice; ſhe is in hourly terrors leſt one 


ſhould catch cold in the rain, and another be frighted . 


by the high wind. Her: charity ſhe. ſhews by lament- 
ing that ſ 5 many poor wretches ſhould Janguiſh i in the 
 fireets, and by wondering what the 2 can think on, 
that they do fo little ad wich ſuch large eſtates. _ 
Hz x houſe is — . and her table + = I though 
ſhe has little taſte of elegance, and is wholly free from 
vicious luxury; but ſhe comforts herſelf that _ 
can ſay that her houſe is dirty, or that her diſhes are 
not well dreſt. 

Tuts, Mr. rn: I have found by long expe- 
rience to be the character of a good ſort of woman, 
which I have ſent you for the information of thoſe by 
whom * a good fort of woman, and a good woman, 
may happen to be uſed as equivalent terms, and who 
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MAR, the ſon of Huſſan, had paſſed ſeventy- 
five years in honour and proſperity. The favour 
of three ſucceſſive caliſs had filled his houſe with gold. 
and filver, and whenever he appeared, the benedicti- 
ons of the people proclaimed his paſſage. _ _ 
 TezxrBSTRIAL happineſs is of ſhort continuance. 
The brightneſs, of the flame is waſting its fuel; the 
fragrant flower is paſling away in its own odours. 
The vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls of beauty 
fell from his head, ſtrength departed from his hands 
and agility from his feet. He gave back to the calif 
the keys of truſt and the ſeals of ſecrecy, and ſought 
no other pleaſure for the remains of life than the. 
converſe of the wiſe and the, gratitude of the good. 
Tux powers of his min were yet unimpaired. 
His chamber was filled by viſitants, eager to catch 
the dictates of experience, and officious to pay the 
tribute of admiration. Caled, the ſon of the vice= 
roy of Egypt, entered every day early, and retired late. 
He was beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired his 
wit, and loved his docility. Tell me, faid Caled, thou 
to whoſe voice nations have liſtened, and whoſe wiſ⸗ 
dom is known to the extremities of Af, tell me how 
I may reſemble Omar the prudent. The arts. by 
which you have gained power-and preſerved it, are to 
you no longer. neceſſary or uſeful ; impart to me the - 
ſecret of your conduct, and teach me the plan upon 
which your wiſdom has built your fortune. EE 
Von man, ſaid Omar, it is of little uſe to form 
plans of life. When I took my firſt ſurvey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having conſidered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of ſolitude 
I faid thus to | myſelf, leaning againſt a cedar Which 
ſpread its branches over my head ; ſeventy N 
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allowed to man; I have yet fifty remaining: Ten 
years I will allot to the attainment of Eee and 
ten I will paſs in foreign countries; I ſhall be learned, 
and therefore ſhall be honoured; every city ſhall ſhout. 
at my arrival, and every ſtudent will ſolicite my friend- 
ſhip. Twenty years thus paſſed will ſtore my mind 
with images, which I ſhall be buſy through the reſt of 
my life in combining and comparing. | ſhall revel in 
unexhauſtible accumulations of intellectual riches; 1 
ſhall find new pleaſures for every moment, and ſhall 
never more be weary of myſelf. I will, however, not 
deviate too far from the beaten track of life, but will 
try what can be found in female delicacy. I will mar- 
ry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wiſe as Zo- 
beide; with her I will live twenty years within the 
ſuburbs of Bagdat, in every pleaſure that wealth can 
purchaſe, and fancy can invent. I will then retire to 
a a rural dwelling, paſs my laſt days in obſcurity and 
contemplation, and lie filently down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it ſhall be my ſettled reſolu- 
tion, that I will never depend upon the ſnile of prin- 
ces; that I will never ſtand expoſed to the artifices of 
courts; I will never pant for publick honours, nor 
diſturb my quiet with affairs of ſtate. Such was my 
_ ſcheme of life, which I impreſſed indelibly upon my 


Tu firft part of my enſuing time was to be ſpent 
in ſearch of knowledge, and 1 not how I was 
diverted from my defign. I had no viſible impedi- 
ments without nor any ungovernable paſſions within. I 
regarded knowledge as the higheft honour and the moſt 
engaging pleaſure ; yet day ſtole upon day, and month 

lided after month, till I found that ſeven years of the 

firſt ten had vaniſhed and left nothing behind them. 1 
now poſtponed my purpoſe of travelling ; for why 
ſhould I go abroad while ſo much remained to be 
learned at home? I immured myſelf for four years, 
and ſtudied the laws of the empire. The fame of 
my ſkill reached the judges ; I was found able to ſpeak. 
upon doubtful queſtions, and was commanded to ſtand 
at the footſtool of the calif. I was heard with atten- 
: | tion, 
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tion, I was conſulted with confidence, and the love of 
praiſe faſtened on my heart. NYE Ot > 
I $TiLL wiſhed to fee diſtant countries, liſtened 
with rapture to the relations of trayellers, and reſolv- 
ed ſome. time to aſk my diſmiſſion, that I might feaſt 
my ſoul. with novelty ; but my preſence was always 
neceſſary, and the ſtream of buſineſs hurried me along. 
Sometimes I was afraid left I ſhould be ſuſpected of 
diſcontent, and ſometimes leſt I ſhould be charged 
with ingratitude ; but 1 ſtill purpoſed to travel, and 
therefore would not confine myſelf by marriage. © 


9 1 4 
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In my fiftieth year I began to ſuſpect that the time 
of trave ling was paſt, and thought it beſt to lay hold 
on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myſelf 
in domeſtick pleaſures. But at fifty no man eaſily finds 
a woman beautiful as the Houries, and wiſe 'as Zo- 
beide. I enquired and rejected, conſulted and delibe- 
rated, till the {ixty-ſecond year made me aſhamed of 
gazing upon-girls. I had now nothing left but retire- 
ment, and for retirement I never found a time, till 
diſeaſe forced me from publick employment. 
. Sucn was my ſcheme, and ſuch has been its con- 
ſequence. With an infatiable thirſt for knowledge T 
trifted away the years of improvement; with a reſtleſs 
deſire of ſeeing different countries, 1 have always re- 
ſided in the fame city; with the higheſt expectation of 
connubial felicity, | have lived unmarried ; and with 
unalterable reſolutions of contemplative retirement, I 
am going to dye within the walls of Bagdat. 
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I very ſeldom happens to man that his buſineſs is 
his pleaſure. What is done from neceſſity, is ſo 
often to be done when againſt the preſent inclination, 
and fo often fills the mind with anxiety, that an habi-' 
tual diſlike ſteals upon us, and we ſhrink 8 
pate a 3 
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fame is to be reckoned. The 
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from the remembranee of our taſk, This i is the rea- 
ſon why almoſt 2 Fry: —_ to quit his employ- 


ment; he does not another ſta ate, but i is RISE 


 Fxom this unwillingneſs to perform more than is 
required of that which is commonly performed with 


reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write their 


own lives. Stateſmen, courtiers, ladies, generals and. 
| haye given to the world their own ſtories, 
and the events. with which their different ſtations have- 


made them acquainted. They retired to the cloſet as. 


to a place of quiet and amuſement, and pleaſed them- 
ſelves with, writing, becauſe they could lay down the 

e they were weary. But the author, 
hows ver con ſpicuous, or however important, either 
in the publick eye ox in his own, leaves his life to be 
related by his ſucceſſors, for he cannot gratify. his va- 


nity but by ſacrificing his eaſe. 


Fr is commonly ſu uppoſed that the uniformity of a 
ſtudious life affords no matter for narration ; but the 
truth is, that of the moſt ſtudious life a great part paſ- 


ſes without ſtudy. An author partakes of the co m- 


mon condition of humanity ; > he is born and married. 
like another man; he has hopes and fears, ex 
ons and- diſap intments, _ grieks and. joys, and 
and enemies, ol a courtier or a ſtateſman; nor can L 
conceive why his affairs ſhould not excite curioſity as. 
much as the whiſper of a drawing: room, or 22 fac-. 
tions of a camp. 

NoTuinG detains the reader's attention more pow 


erfully than deep involutiens of diſtreſs or ſudden. yi: . 


ciflitudes of fortune, and theſe might be abundantly 
afforded by memoirs of the ſons of literature. They 
are intangled by contracts which they know not how 
to fulfill, and obliged to write on ſubjects which they 
do not underſtand. Every publication is a new ee 
of time from which ſome encreaſe or 1 
gradation's.of a heto” 
life are from e to 8 mw: (th an n author's from, 


book to (amor 03110 of bis 
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_ . Svuccess and miſcarriage have che ſame effes in 
all conditions. The proſperous are feared, bated and 
flattered; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied; and 
deſpiſed. No fooner is a book publiſhed, than the 
writer may judge of the opinion of the world. If his 
- acquaintance preſs round him in publick places, or ſa- 
Jute him from the other fide of the ſtreet; if invita< | 
tions to dinner come thick upon him, and thoſe with _ 
whom he dines keep him to ſupper; if the ladies turn 
to him when his coat is plain, and the footmen ſerve 
him with attention and alacrity, he may be ſure that 
his work has been praiſed by ſome leader: of literary 
faſhions. £230} Hoc: © ah e 
Or declining reputation the ſymptoms are not leſs 
eaſily obſerved. If the author enters a coffee-houſe, 
he has a box to himſelf; if he calls at a bookſeller's, 
the boy turns his back; and, what is the moſt fatal of 
all prognoſticks, authors will viſit him in the morning, 
and talk to him hour after hour of the malevolence of 
criticks, the neglect of merit, the bad taſte of the age, 
and the candour af poſtexi ty 
. ALL; this modified aad varied by accident and cuſ- 
tom would form very amuſing ſcenes of biography, 
and might recreate many a mind which is very little 
delighted with conſpiracies or battles, . intrigues of a 
court or debates of a parliament :; To this might be i 
added all the changes of the countenance of a patron, 0 
traced from the firſt glow which flattery raiſes in his 
cheek, through ardour of fondneſs, vehemence of 
promiſe, magnificence of praiſe, excuſe of delay, and 
lamentation of inability, to the laſt chill look of final 
diſmiſſion, when the one grows weary of ſoliciting, 
and the other of hearing ſollicitatioo. 
hitherto. ſuffered to lie neglected, while the repoſito- 3 
ries of every family that has produced a ſoldier ot a 
miniſter are ranſacked, and libraries are crouded with 
uſeleſs folios of ſtate papers which will never be read, 
and which contribute nothing to valuable knowledge. 
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46. norte the learned: will be taught to know Fg 
'own ſtrength and their value, and inſtead of devoting 
their lives to the . honour, of thoſe who ſeldom thank 
them for their. ee r W e e to 
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© Reſpicere ad longæ juſſit ſpatia ultima vit. 
To recapitulate life $ ru _ # 5 
He recommended. B 


My C H of the pain —— 1 of 2 ar ĩ- 
ſes from the conjectures which every one makes 
of the thoughts of others; we all enjoy praiſe which 
Ve do not hear, and reſent contempt which we do not 
ſee. The Ip LER may therefore be forgiven, if he ſuf- 
fers his imagination to repreſent to him what his read- 
ers will ſay or think when they are informed that they 
have now his laſt paper in their hands. | 
Varus is more frequently raiſed by ſcarcity than | 
by uſe.” That which lay neglected when it was com- 
mon, tiſes in eſtimation as its quantity becomes leſs. 
We ſeldom learn the true want of een till i it 
: is diſcovered that we can have no moree. 
Tuts eſſay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by thoſe WhO have not yet attended to any other; and 
he that finds this late attention recompenſed, will not 
forbear to wiſh that he had beſtowed it ſooner. 
 Trovecn the IpIRR and his readers have contrac- 
ted no cloſe friendſhip, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part. There are fe things not purely evil, of 
which we can ſay, without ſome emotion of uneaſi- 
neſs, this is the laft;” '''Thoſe. who never could agree 
together, ſhed tears when mutual diſcontent has de- 
termined them to final ſeparation ; of a place which 
has been frequently viſited, tho without pleaſure, the 
laſt look is taken with heavineſs of heart ; S the 
* 
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Ioren, with all his chilneſs of tranqvilkey, i not 
wholly unaffected by the thought that his laſt eſſay is 
now before him. | wet OE Caron 


Tas ſecret horrour of the laſt is inſeparable froma _ 


thinking being whoſe. lite is limited, and to whom death 


is dreadful. We always make a ſecret compariſon be- 


tween a part and the Whole; the termination of any 
period of life reminds us that life itſelf has likewiſe its 
termination; when we have done any thing for the laſt - 
time, we involuntarily reflect that a part of the days 
allotted us is paſt, and that as more is paſt there is leſs 
I is very happily and kindly provided, that in eve- 
ry life there are certain pauſes and interruptions, which 
force conſideration upon the careleſs, and ſeriouſneſs 
upon the light; points of time where one courſe of 
action ends and another begins; and by viciſſitude of 
fortune, or alteration of employment, by change of 
place, or loſs of friendſhip, we are forced to ſay of 
ſomething, this is the laſt” _ Men, 

An even and unyaried tenour of life always hides 
from our apprehenſion the approach of its end. Suc- 
ceſſion is not perceived but by variation; he that lives 
to-day as he lived yeſterday, and expects that, as the 
preſent day is, ſuch will be the morrow, eaſily con- 
ceives time as running in a circle and returning to it- 

ſelf. The uncertainty of our duration is impreſſed 
commonly by diſſimilitude of condition; it is only by _ 
finding life changeable that we are reminded of its 
ſhortneſs. TN % 
Tuis conviction, however forcible at every new _ 
impreſſion, is every moment fading from the mind; 

and partly by the inevitable incurſion of new images, 
and indy by voluntary excluſion of unwelcome _ - 


- 


thoughts, we are again expoſed to the univerſal fal- 75 


lacy; and we muſt do another thing for the laſt time, 


before we conſider that the time is nigh when we ſhall _ 5 


do no more. OY oe FE 
As the laſt Ip LR x is publiſhed in that ſolemn week 
which the chriſtian world has always ſet apart for the 
examination of the conſcience, the review of life, the 
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| extiniftion of earthly deſires and the renovation of holy 
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months, and years which are now no longer in their 
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purpoſes, 1 hope that my readers are already diſpoſed 
to view every. incident with ſeriouſneſs, and improve 
of trifles brought to a concluſion, they will 'confider 
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that by outliving the Ip LER, they have paſt weeks, 


power that an end muſt in time be put to oy thing . 
great as to every thing little ; that to life mu con 9 
its laſt hour, and to this ſyſtem of being its laſt-day, 
the hour at which probation ceaſes, and repentance, 
will be vain; the day in which every work of the 
Hand, and imagination of the heart ſhall be brought 
to judgment, and an everlaſting futurity ſhall be de- 
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